| juſtice muſt certaiy 


et ide two 


K* w; „ ſobje@s of beiter e fe more ee the 


5 attention of this nation, or been attended with more formidable 1 
and more fatal effects of party-rage, than the preſent queſtion.— 5 

x obs The barbarity, the bigotry, and enthuſiaſm of the times, in which ___ 5 
© ſhe lived, all conſpired to harden the hearts of her cotemporaries . 

_ againſt this unhappy princeſs, and to cauſe them ſhut their eyes 
againſt the cleareſt evidence in her favour; while the ambition 
of thoſe who uſurpe 5 
end chem to invent numberleſs falſchoods to her prejudice, which © 
were greedily ſwallowed as undeniable truths by the unthioking 6 

| multitude; and as ſach have been tranſmitted - to latter times 
On the other hand, the general ſpirit of i inquiry, and liberality We 
oe ſentiment, which ſo greatly diſtinguiſh the preſent age, have inn 
0 0 &many learned men to undertake the defence of this 11. 8 mo K 5 
| kuſtri6us! princeſs, whoſe misfortunes cannot but inſpire every on” 7 


d, or wiſhed to uſurp, her authority, prompt- 


; wag: make even x her enemies OY _— her 


fare, TOR, Wy 5th 5 * 15 925 3 5 
AI kallag hs Tio on both es beg it muſt be re. 
— char. in all controverſies whatever, ſome allowance 

for the prejudices of the authors who write upon the 


ſubjeck. 7 is undeniable, that the motives already mentioned 


muſt have operated very powerfully on the minds of thoſe. Who 
accuſed her originally; while many authors of later date, bred _ 
up in the belief of thoſe calumnies, have been unwilling to allow 


gs. themſelves to think candidly on the ſubject. But it is equally _ 
8 undeniable that a conſideration of the beauty, the ſufferings, nad: 


magnanimity of Mary in her adverſity, are apt to create an op- 


paoſite prejudice in the minds of her advocates; and to lead them 
_ inadvertently. into an unwillingneſs. to admit thoſe faults which 
3 aſcribe to her. | Thus i it becomes difficult, 
5 N after all that has Boa Written upon the ſubject, to know which - 
5 parties to believe; ;. nor does it appear to us poſſible t to. | 
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| 5 5. fituations of thoſe 0 have rene e in ; the contro- y 
Th verſy. 5 
The: ks . ich the e hy wick 8 5 
His great literary talents, and ſome appearance of ſanctity deriv- | 

de dd from his tranſlating the Plalms into Latin, gave a prejudice in 
= favour of what he advances. It is difficult to ſuppoſe that a mann ; 
Who muſt have been at much pains in ſearching for truth, as his 
5 hiſtory ſhews him to have been, would wilfully have ſtuffed „„ 
| writings. with alien falſehoods; 5 and 11 is | natal to ima. 5 


n 


e e dec a very Juſt nd hal bt himſelf ts 0 1 ruin 5 
Kis ſovereign. To this. prejudice i in favour of his literary talents 
$1” uprightneſs, we mult aſcribe the porkiality ſhewn to his a. 
1 ſections. by the celebrated French, writers e Thou, Bayle, and . 
Voltaire. Mary appeared once in much ſplendor as queen of France; 
fo; that it was othetwiſe natural for the French, who have been 
temaxkable for extolling the great qualities of their ſovereigns, 
| to he laviſh. of their praiſes towards ſuch an amiable and accom- 
pliſhed princeſs. To the: aſſertions of Buchanan therefore, an 
eminent writer in this controverſy “ aſcribes the unfavourable ac 
odunts of Queen Mary, given by theſe authors, which have late- oe! 


* been refuted with ſucceſs by Mademoiſelle de Keralio. 


8 bo remove this prejudice in favour of our eminent. biflorian, £ 
we have only to conſider his Gituation at that time. He was pre- 
ceptor to the Prince, Mary's ſon, who was not under her tuition. 
Oft conſequence he was independent of the Queen with reſpect to 

bis perſonal intereſt, yay it would have been much againſt his g 
intereſt at that time, to have appeared her advocate. We can- 


not ſuppoſe bim to have been a great favourite with the Queen, 


after ſhe perceived his ingratitude towards her, and, we may __ _ 


unreaſonably ſuppoſe, that ſome ſhare of perſonal. 10 will or i 


5 . 4 ir. De Thou, Bohle, Valiaire, _ —_ French writers, 1 1 le. 


duced by Buchanan, had adopted his falſehoods. To remove what they had 12 
inculcated, was reſerved for Mademoiſelle de Keralio; for the pen of a 
French lady, to reſtore the character of a Queen of France, who was once 
in high eſteem there, e eee whe moſt e —.— 
racters in that kingdom. . 
hi, Mademoiſelle de Keralio fins efſefiually "26 She 105 n . 
= triumph « of Queen Mary, by a, work which does honour to her ſex, and "7 

_ to lier 4 8 4 TR ng Vol. I. b . er fe. edit. 1790, 1 
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| lycked in bis breaſt 3, 0 that, confideriog.ll theſe dem- 
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: Court. In this 4 priori way of arguing therefore, we have in 
Buchanan's favour, bis learning, afſiduity in collecting truths, his | 
fidelity as an hiſtorian; and his humanity, and duty as a Chris YL 
| tian.” On the other king; we have intereſt, party-zeal, and te 
ſentment againſt the perſon concerning whom he writes; and 
| . which of theſe two ſets of motives are moſt likely to prevail, 
| when placed in competition in the human 1 we mot leave VVV 
e of the reader. TL 
This antagoniſt of Buchanan, even in 145. own. age,” was „Leih VV 
0 of Roſs. Being the Queen's ambaſſador at the Court * 
England, there is the higheſt reaſon to believe that he was poſ- 1 
ſeſſed of every evidence and authentic document that could be 
| procured either for or againſt the unfortunate princels, who was 
1 the ſubject of diſpute. No doubt his intereſt was in ſome degree 
connected with the honour and reputation of his miſtreſs; but, 
had he abandoned her, it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed that nie wood * 
- have been a loſer. We muſt conſider that Mary was the ſuffer . 
ing party. Her antagoniſt Elizabeth hated her as a pretender mw 
her Crown.. She dreaded her as one capable of influencing . 
Catholic Powers to make a dangerous invaſion of her kingdom; 
while ſhe viewed her with all that envy and jealouſy which fills _ 
the mind of a woman that cannot bear an equal, when the be- B 
holds herſelf outſhined in beauty and perſonal accompliſhments. : 1 i 
Add to all this the party-rage, on account of re] igion falſely fo : — o 
” called, which we ſee, even in our own times, can ſcarcely be : l 
1 kept within bounds; and which i in thoſe days, comparatively bar- LE 
barous with reſpect to ours, we are ſure muſt have been much | 
worle. Conſidering, therefore, Elizabeth as a powerful princeſs, 
_ and capable of liberally rewarding thoſe who favoured her cauſe, 
_ while! the partiſans of Mary ſuffered contempt, oppreſſion, and 7 
Indi nity, e muſt as naturally be inclined to give our afſent to 
the evidence in favour of the latter, as to doubt of that which 
is againſt her. Should the evidence produced by Lefly, there- 
fore, be found void of truth, we mult ſtill account him an honeſt © 
man though miſtaken; but the name can by ng means be applied 5 
* Buchanan if his affertions ſhall be found ill. grounded. 5 
1, — Irhhus far we naturally find a prejudice in favour of Mary, arif- 
; 8 ing, if we may be allowed the expreſſion, from imparhialiby itſelf, : 
- |... or the mere conſideration, of thoſe circumſtances in Which the 
I parties ſtood in her time; and how the motives which operated 
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; condutt. But When ye. conſider] the evidence itſelf, we * 7 8 
certainly be diſpoſed to reject it entirely, If. it does not contain 

tg moſt full and dixect proof of her guilt, When a perſon is in te 

hands of thoſe who are his enemies as well as judges, and who o 

DL have: unlimited power to produce every evidence that can; be. pro- | 

"158 duced, the want of a ſingle article muſt be in a manner decifive _ 

- _ againſt them; 3 and even {hould their evidence he the moſt xx 

©  Plicit that can be required, we could not be altogether: void k 

7 uſpicion. _ On the other hand, whatever is urged. in favoyr af 
_ the ſuppoſed culprit muſt appear with aggravated force; for this | | 

Tn > gi that we know it is Tt Wy 1 9 5 Judges 10 fag „ 
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e, and to coin falſe evidence. | I 
7 With reſpect to the modern outhors 9 0 Thing written Ti 
zhis ſubject, we can by no means attribute to them any of . | 
motives which muſt evidently haye influenced thoſe who were 
immediate actors in the ſcenes under conſideration. A defire of 
| nu, fame might make ſome contradict, and others agree win 
a celebrated author, ſuch as Buchanan; while ſome; no doubt 
were moſtly influenced by a defire of inveſtigating the truth, e 
and either vindicating the wemory of an illuſtrious princeſs from e 
ſihe aſperſions thrown upon her in ber lifetime, or fixing them 
for ever as indubitable facts. At any rate, their rivalſhip has ” e fot 
_ undoubtedly ſerved to bring to light, and elucidate: fats. which _ 
Would otherwiſe have remained 8 Mo in N if not dans 
| 177 entirely in oblivion. ES | 
Ihe whole of this controyerſy, Ck: as uy hi — 15 bat Hy 
5 _ a ſingle queſtiqn, viz. Whether are certain letters aud love 
ſonnets addreſſed to the Earl Bothwell, and ſaid to be found a 
mong his papers after his flight, to be looked upon as genuine 
or not ? If they are genuine, Mary's moral conduct canuot „„ 
pe vindicated ; but it is impoſſible to juſtify that of her adver, 5 
_ faries. ber they are or not; for it never was pretended that | 
| there was any legal proof of theſe. letters before. e was aeg N 
| priſoner, 3 and forced to reſign her Kingdom. „ 
I has already been remarked, that even in che fine SE of Queen” 5 5 : 
Mary herſelf, this unfortunate princeſs.was not without an able : | 
defender in Lefly biſhop of. Roſs. He publiſhed a Defence of 8: 
Ee Mary's Honour, in which the authenticity of the papers in queſ. 3 
VVT ably conteſted 3 but this was ſuppreſſed by Queen 
ͤ Elizabeth. | 5 0 others a oped, on the continent, but nong— 
| 3 glands dc 3 in ente, ahh ES 
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Mary, Ge. was patronized by Elizaberh in the higheſt degree; 


receiving every recommendation Which authority and influence 
would give; being formally preſented to the Queen of England 


berg and circulated through the kingdom by her miniſters.” In 


Scotland it was received wich the utmoſt avidity; as well through 


| to the abilities of Buchanan, as the averſion entertained 
_ againſt the unhappy princeſs herſelf on account of religious mat- 
ters. Thus the generality of people in this country were brought 


w ed to fall into'contempt and oblivion. In the mean 8 
time, Buchehhace performance intitled A Detection of the Action: 1 | | 


* 


up in the belief of Mary's guilt, and every attempt to juſtify, or : 


even to clear up the diſpute concerning her, was ſoon over- _ 
vrhelmed and loft. Many of theſe, however, had undoubtedly 


made their appearance; for Anderſon, in his preface to his Col- 


lection of Papers upon this controverſy, informs us, that he had 


ſeen more than forty books written expreſsly on the ſudzect, and * | 


fxty i in which it was treated of in a ſighter manner. V 
In ſuch a multitude of writings it is no wonder that it ſhould 
be difficult to come at the truth; and Mr. Anderſon's work in 


four volumes quarts, ſeems to e been the firſt ſtep towards an 


_ elacidation of theſe obſcure points. But it was not till the year 
1754, that any profeſſed advocate of note appeared in defence of 


Mary. The firſt was Mr. Goodall, keeper of the Advocates' li- 
brary in Edinburgh, a gentleman very much acquainted with re- 


_ cords, and endowed with a patience, to ſearch into theſe unenter- 


taining repoſitories, not often to be met with. He traced the 


letters in queſtion from their very firſt appearance in' the hands 


of the Earl of Morton, and remarked every thing that paſſed | 
concerning them before Queen Elizabeth, her Council, and the 


Commiſſioners. - In his Collection many papers in en of ond = 


are to be met with, .which Anderſon had omitted. 


The merit of Mr. Goodall's performance was 65 * time 


loſt in the obſtinacy of prejudice, or the ignorance of inattention. - 
Even the celebrated hiſtorians: Hume and Robertſon took the 


| oppoſite fide, and, by the reſpect deſervedly paid to their abili- 


ties, ſeemed, for ſome time, entirely to counteract the little in- 


fluence which the writings of Mr. Goodall had with the public. 
They were ſucceſsfully oppoſed by Mr. Tytler, who improved 


the arguments of Mr. e furniſhed new ones of * own, | 
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„ HP, hes is ina thore lively. and perſpicuous e Cy | 
the public attention very remarkably... Dr. Robertſon ſeemed io 
_ __ confeſs a defeat, by making no wy 30 and Hume did the ſame, Zo, 
by replying to Mr. Tytler's performance ; though he had laid it 
| down on all other occaſions, as an invariable rule, never; to an- 
ſwer an adverſary. His reply, however, did not appear till a 
long time after the publication of Mr. Tytler's book; and then 15 
cConſiſted of a ſingle Hl-natured note, in which the pals of Mary 


Vas touched only in one fingle point. Mr. Tytler defended him- 


admired; and Mr. Whitaker confeſſes, that it was the ſecond e- 
dition of this work which put him upon ſtudying the ſubject with 
ſuch attention as to be enabled to write a profeſſed Vindication 


of Mary. In this he thinks he tas elucidated fone: things. con- 


cerning the letters more fully than had been done by any of her 


_ advocates. Thus it appears that the evidence one way or other 
muſt be complete, and a fair ſtate of what has been already laid 
before the public by different havds, muſt contain a that can be 


ſaid upon the ſubject. 


The Accuſations . Mary but 3 in 85 wk of a 


d treatiſe by. Buchanan, under the title of a © A. Detection of the 


Actions of Mary Queen of Scots, concerning the Murder of her 
| Huſband, and her Conſpiracy, Adultery, and pretended: Marri- 


age with Earl Bothwell, de.“ The time when it was writ- 
ten is ſomewhat uncertain 3 nor is it well known whether it was 


originally written in Scots, and tranſlated into Latin by the au- 


thor, or firſt written in Latin and then tranſlated into Scots. 


Certain it is, however, that it appeared in Scots, Engliſh, Latin, | 
and French. The eee it contains 1 be w to A | 


following heads. 


1. Queen Mary 1 1 5 pr FN ge pe 
Lord Darnly, ſoon began to ſhew marks of diſregard, for him, 
without any apparent cauſe, An inſtance of this is given of his 
being denied a ſhare in the adminiſtration of public affairs, and 
going one winter to Peebles with fuch a ſlender retinue as was 
below the dignity even of a private nobleman. 1 nſtances of * 
want of affection, he ſays, were notoriouſly. known. : | 


2. After the Queen's delivery in 1566, the began to. p put. in 


; ene thoſe plots which had been before concerted to get rid : 
8 TP apdto: nart 
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1 ſelf in a Poſtſcript to a new edition of his work, which has ne- 2 
ver been anſwered by any body. He was followed by Dr. 5 
bert Stuart, whoſe elegant and ſprightly manner has been much 


e. N n py wo. to ri = | 


. ws anerrcriNG ty MARY. | _ „ 
desde MW xt Darniy and the nobility; 3 taking 0 * 
oecaſton to feed the flame of diſcord when ſhe perceived it be- 

_ ginning to languiſn; and accounting it her advantage that they 
ſhould*come to blows, whichever party got the better. An in. 

_ vet is 4 jt f wer having-s 4 . r TE buſband till, * 


* confpitaly' of che nobility: dat his life.” Sn af 
Ip after the King left her, the Queen ſent for the Earl of Mur- 
* u, and told bim that the King was fo highly diſpleaſed on e. 
count of the Earl b ng in ee that Ss: 
. ms in anger, © 1 | 
3. The next a andy EE nature, "that we ; vols to : 
1 it in the words of Buchanan himſelf. When this attempt 
failed her, ſhe affailed the young and unexperienced Zentleman 
Cher huſband) with a new and ſubtile practice. She earneſtiy 3 
labouren him, that, 'while ſhe was great with child; he ſhould 5 
chuſe fore young gentle woman, whereof there was great ſtore, 1 
Whoſe company he might uſe in the mean time. She Promiſed 
him aſſent and furtherance, with pardon and leave to commit the 
ä offence. She named to him the Earl of Murray's wife; not for 
5 that ſhe eſteemed that moſt noble lady moſt apt for PW. - --. 
lany, but becauſe the thought by that way to be revenged of | 
three enemies at once, the King, the Earl, and his wife; and 
therewithal to win à colour and 8 of Gorge, to: mills: e e 
1 room for Bothwell v. * 
4. When the King paid ew a at ne n Quad” 
and her attendants manifeſted their hatred to him by every poſſible - bY 
method; while Bothwell was carefſed, and the only way to pre- 85 | 
ferment. was by his means. This is followed by ſeveral others 
relative to the Queen's immodeſt omg ores) n we W * 5 1 
1 incapable of proof. : By 2323 cs on 
F. The King having gone from e 0 place | Aiſconſolate os Ee 
on account of his wife's unkindneſs, at laſt, thnaſbg of her fick- 
ness at Tedbui gh, paid her a viſit there, but met with the fame” 
indifferent reception, while the Queen, after her recovery, lived 
in ſach an open manner with Bothwell, © as they ſeemed, ſays 
ent to fear ny om than leſt You unkindaeſs ee 


a! ©. 


*It is dyvicws to . that this abominable accuſation ms * 

* made in the former, v7s. that Mary began to ſow diſſenſion be. 

TY toren the King N I delivery; for this was plainly. _ 
I: e . abs pdt 
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50 | STATE OF: THE. CONTROV3 0 ar g 5 
4s nt Vet, a | Httle alter, ne tells that the 1 8 $ . 
picion of Mary's unchaſtity with Bothwell was. exceedingly in- 
creaſed by the King's reſidence at Stirling. Had her conduct 
Bens ſo flagrant as he alleges, /u/picion could not have had a place. 
6. The Queen after her recovery. received ſome letters from 
_ Wh her buſband, which affected ber ſo much, that, ſhe. inflantly. de- 
celaxed, if ſhe could not by ſome method be rid of him, the would 
never have a moment's eaſe 3. and rather than live. i in continual 


ſorrow, ſhe would put an end to her life. . Afterwards ſhe pro- 8 ; 


| poſed a diyorce ; but laid aſide all thoughts of it on being put in 
mind that ſuch a ſtep would affect the legitimacy of ber ſon; 
though in the next ſentence, our author infinuates that the had a 
mind to take away the life of 85 very child whole anker : 
was ſuch-an;obje& of dread . 
J. At the baptiſm, of the 8 8 the Flog: was not = 
88 to enter the preſence of the achbaſſadors; the nobility 
were commanded not to attend him, nor were the foreign am- 
5 baſſadors allowed to hold any communication with him. In con- 
| ſequence of this unkind uſage, he left Stirling caſtle, and went 
to Glaſgow to-his father; but © the Queen ſtill purſued him with | 
ber wonted hatred ;” as an inflance of which, the took. away all 
his: ſilver plate, By gave him pewter in the place of it. He 
had not gone a mile from Stirling, before he felt an itching in 
all parts of his body, an evident effect of. poiſon, according to 
our author. On his arrival at Glaſgow, certain black pimples 
broke out with ſuch itching and pains ihrough bis limbs that his 
life was deſpaired of; and during all this time * een om 
not allow any. 5 to attend him. 
8. Mary Gnding at laſt that her huſband, was not t likely to. 5 
| # the diſeaſe, paid him a vifit, not with a friendly intent, but on. 
purpoſe to murder him. Bothwell, according to agreement, pro- 
vided an houſe For the king in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
in a defolate. place; an excuſe for which was, that the air was 
more wholeſome than in the palace at Holyroodhouſe ; 1 though, 
_ qur-author denies any ſuperiority. in-this reſpeQ... In a ſhort time 
the death of the King happened by Ry: as Is generally 
ſuppoſed, 7 ouſe bei 
. x Scotland. bo 


. This anſwer,” 5 5 77 0 FE A 1 ile toſſed 3 in ler mind, deck Herr | 
| x he laid truth, and that ſhe dur{t 1 not as yet diſcloſe her purpoſe to male 
- away her fon, the gave over the device of divorce, oy * 7 De. 
. . 3 | | 0 


EVE 


but, ſlept till next day at noon. Not fatisfied with this unnatural . 
| behaviour, ſhe feaſted her eyes for a long time with the. fight of : 
her huſband's body, and at laſt cauſed him to be buried privately, - 

5 1 in a very mean manner, hard by David Rizzio. In twelve 
days ſhe left Edinburgh, and went to Lord Seton's houſe, where 
Bothwell lodged. at the time; and though: perſuaded. by N. le 
Croc, the French ambaſſador, to return to the capital, the, very 
| ſoon left it again to xeturn to the ſame. place, where co 
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e OY is cham wn „ inſtead of . 
FE jo or herſelf up to lamentations, ſeemed to vie with the great- 
eſt heroines of antiquity; ſending out moſt of her attendants to 


inquire into the matter, and not only compoſed. herſelf, to reſt, 


held how to get Bothwell, acquitted. of the. charge of, murdering 
5 the: King. „The ſcandalous, manner in wh 


ſon we ſhall only pr 


ai Bothwell her ſubſequent maxcingh ang. misfortunes, are all - 
ade müden facts, which need no confirmation, . and there- 1 


— TOTS 


pen e It i is eras to ebb that all. the ape 3 ; 
mentioned, contained only affertions unſupported. by the ſmalleſt 
| ſhadow of proof; and, in ſome. places, .inconfiſtent with them- 7 
ſelves. An Ox Arion is added, containing ifty-five pages in,quar- 
to, in which the lear 5 
| ments plainly proved, that ſhe (Queen;Mary) was guilty and 
_ privy; to the ſaid murder. Of this Oration we ſhall only ſay, 5 
kehat it is far beyond our powers of abridgement; for which, rea- 
reſent. our readers with one of the neceffary ar. 
_  guments, in the words of. the, author -himſelf.. The point ta be. 
proved is, that Mary adminiſtered poiſon to her huſband. : 
rt from Glaſgow *, the _ f 


ed author tells us it is by neceſſary argu- 


When he was preparing to 


ok poiſon to be given him. Yau, will aſk by whom.?. In what, 


manner? What kind of poiſon? Where had ſhe it? Aſk you. 

-- theſe. queſtions?; As though wicked princes ever wanted miniſ⸗ 

ters of their wicked: treacheries. But ſill, you preſs me, perhaps, 
and fill you aſk me, Who are their miniſters ? Firſt, that he 

Vas poiſoned, it Was certainly known; for, though the ſhame- 


| leflneſs of men would. not ſtick. to deny a thing ſo manifeſt, yet. 
the kind of diſeaſe, ſtrange, unknown to the people, unacquaint- 


ed to the phyſicians, 
ee REID, 


. eſpecially ſuch as had nat been in Ttaly and 
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ory or THE commoverey NR 
is il lis nabe and imdletable Rengh; diſcloſed it. If this cas, 


were to be pleaded before 'grave Cato the Cenſor, as this were 


eafy to prove before him that is perſuaded ar there is no adul. 


tereris, (adultereſs, we ſuppoſe) but the ſame'is alſo a poiſoner, 
Need we feek for a more ſubſtantial witneſs than Cato, every one 
of whoſe ſentendes antiquity eſteemed as ſo many oracles? Shall 


we not in one manifeſt thing believe him, whoſe credit has, in : ' 


things doubtful, fo often prevailed ? Lo, here à man of ſingular 


vprightneſs, and of moſt notable faithfulneſs and credit, bears 


witveſs ugainff a woman burning in hatred of hier huſband, and 
In love of an adulterer; and in both their diſeaſes of corrupt af. 
fections unbridled, untemperubilly by her "eſtate, raging by her 


power, and indulgently following the wantonneſs of her wealth, 25 
Bur let us omit old and diſuſed things, and let us fever the cre- 
dit of the inconſtant multitude from the caſe of prinees. Let ux 
in ſo great a matter admit 1 ho-witneſs in hom either his eſtate 


may be ſuſpected, or his manners may be blamed. What wit= | 


neſſes then ſhall we uſe ? For, by this condition, we may bring 5 
forth none under the royal degree of a king or a queen, But 
ſuch vile acts are not wont to be committed by noble and good 


men, but by lewd and wicked miniſters. Howbeit, that berein 


alſo the moſt preciſe may be ſatisfied, 80 to; let us bring forth : a2 
royal witneſs. Read her own letter ; her letter, 1 fay, written 
with her own hand. What mean theſe words? He it not much 


deformed, and et he has received much. Whereof hath he re- 


ceived much? The thing itſelf, the diſeaſe, the pimples, the ſa- 


LO vour, do tell you. Even that he received; that brought defor- 
mity; forſooth very poiſon.” This is ſufficient! for me that is 
_ there fad, that, though he received much, he is not much de- 


raed 3 or that” though- he be not much de formed, yet he re- 
ceived mock; "What means this word vet a What elſe but chis, 

that whatever it Was that he received, the ſame was the cauſe of | 
bis deformity ; which, though it were much, yet it was not much 
enough to work ſuch deformity as was ee nad be i it were os 


| pot poiſon. What then was it elſe? & c.“ 9 


On this piece of reaſoning we need make very little er | 


as we believe every man of common ſenſe will acknowledge that, 


had the author taken pains to burleſque his own cauſe, and make 


the enemies of Mary appear ridiculous, he could not have done 


it more effeQually than by ſuch a rhapſody as we have tranſcribed, | 
Qa chis qcealion, he appeals to the letters written by the Queen 
1 e which append, i in the moſt nenn e An that, 


3 


i 


— 
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85 1 not theſs ee exiſted, there could have Bae Arn * 9 
all. On the authenticity of theſe letters therefore, as We have 
ſaid, the whole controverſy. turns. If therefore the moſt full and 


undoubted proof be not produced, the controverſy muſt. be at 
once decided in favour of Mary; probability declaring originally 
on the fide of her i innocence. for the reaſons given in the begin- 
ning of this Treatiſe. The following i is RNS} RGs | 
208 and indeed the only one we have of them. . f 
That in the Caſtle of Edinburgh there was left by that Earl 8 
Bothwell before his fly ing away, and was ſent for-by one George 
Palglieſh his ſervant, Who Was taken by the Earl of Morton, a 


ſtmall gilt coffer, not fully a foot long, being garniſhed i in ſundry 


| Places with the Roman letter F, under a king's crown; wherein 
vVere certain letters and: writings well known, and by oaths to be 
affirmed to have been written with the Queen of Scots own hand, 
to the Earl Bothwell, Beſides theſe writings there was alſo ex- 
tant a writing written in the Roman hand in French, to be a. 
vowed to be written by the Queen of Scots herſelf; being a pro- 
miſe of marriage to the ſaid Bothwell; which writing being with-: 
out a date, and though ſome words therein ſeem to be contrary, 
yet it is upon credible grounds ſuppoſed to have been made and 
_” written by 5 ene _ , oft way pens TON? tenor pr | 
| 4 WY Marie par la grace as Diez, be. ne a gs 
We Mary by the grace.of God, 1 ; | | | 
There is alſo another writing in Scots, ore to FR. whos | 
_ written by the Earl of Huntly, dated the 5th of April, 1567, 


containing a form of contract for marriage betwixt the {aid Queen 


and the Earl Bothwell, ſubſcribed Mary, which is avowed to be 

the proper hand of the ſaid Queen; and underneath it James Earl 
| Bothwell, which alſo is to be avowed to be the proper hand of 

the ſaid Earl Bothwell; at which time he was commonly defamed | 

of the King's ſlaughter, and not cleanſed or acquitted thereof be- 
fore the 12th of April following. It appears alſo from the words 
o the ſaid contract, that it was made before ſentence of divorce 95 
betwixt Bothwell and his former wife; and alſo, in very truth, 
before any ſuit of divorce begun between him and his former wife, 
though ſome words in the contract ſeem. to ſay otherwiſe.” | 
In the ſame caſket were found “ certain French ſonnets writ- 
ten by the Queen of Scots to Bothwell before her marriage with 


0 him; and, as it is ſaid, while her huſband lived; but certainly 


before 96 eres Rows his e as * words „ themſelves ſhew- 5 . 
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| 18 * ſhe prefers weir in e to deb bel 3 


we might readily fappoſc | 
Mary had to ſay againſt her, we muſt next take ſome notice of 
Leys Vindication; of which Anderſon has ' preſerved a copy 


| Bachelor of e e . 4 at 1 


ved „ | 
Bothwell * * 7 „ 15 . EL 1 NN 1 1 N a 8 Po e 8 

Having 150 given a bitef account of whiz a and whom! 6 
to be the moſt formidable, adverfary of - 


written in the year 1 50, ſaid to be done by Morgan Philips, 
eg : by Water l orbe 275 


rr als to Batak 3 


- This dene 255 6 not wiite . 


| the Detection not having been printed till the year T5923 ne- 
vertheleſs it- probably contains as full an anſwer as could have 


been given by any ſtudied refutation. He reduces the Whole of 
the charges againſt the Queen to three points. 1. That her mind 


woas alienated from her huſband. 21 The letters already mention - 
ed. 3. Her pretended marriage. Having thus ſtated the accu-' 


lations, he next complains, that her accuſers had produced no. 


' thing by any lawful means; and declares, that, had this been 
0 "On neither he nor IS who mer tag themſelves Ack her be- b 


208 whe 57 9. * * {* ae N 4 5 
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an accompliſhed princeſs expreſſed her love, we ſhall ny en the 


following ſpecimen, tranſlated by the celebrated Buchanan. 
O Gods have of me compaſſion! _. 
And ſhow what certain proof 5 | 

«1 may give, which ſhall not ſeem to bim vain, 3 i 8 

* Of my love and fervent ——7. 
4 . Alas! is he not already in poſſeſſion - | * $7 * 
Of my body, of heart that refuſes no pain E 
Nor diſhonour in the life uncertain 2h „ 

| £ «© Offence of friends, nor worſe afflitioun. LE 5 = 
For him I eſteem all my friends leſs than no hing, a 


ID 1 5 415 


>. 4 — 4 - 
oy — vin 4 8 us * 
. 
D * 


And 1 will have good hope of my enemies. ng 


| \* Thave put in hazard for him both fame and conſcience, 5 & 

183 «TJ will for his ſake renounce the 8 3 . 0 . 3 5 On 8 

ine, oo 
5 „ What remains 10 give proof of my & tancy?” 


erh e I in which the een of is in be. of Lay 
Bothwell, are very unlike a N, t. 
Mp Sher d ewes He eie 
.« I in-obeying you may receive diſhonour,. - Tone 
Not being (to my diſpleaſure) your „ 0 
And yet in this point ſhe ſhall have no e 5 


'« She uſes conſtancy for her own profit, 5 3 | 
eee of our 6 N 
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place to an open known truth.” He complains likewile that her 


= adverſaries went upon reſumptions, not of the ſareft or moſt 


probable ſort. In criminal caſes alſo he puts the reader in mind, 
that it is better to be prone to favour than to hatred ; to be 
readier to abſolve and releaſe, than to detain and Ek and 
that it is far better, and a more ſure, and more indifferent and 
_ upright: way, to fave the guilty, than to condemn and caſt away _ 
the innocent. 1 truſt, adds he, and am ip an aſſured hope, that 
all the indifferent readers hereof will, without all partiality; 

weigh and conſider the allegations of the one and the other fide, 
aud judge of the matter as it falleth out nee | as is 
| the very thing we moſt defire,” . 
I The biſhop next ſets forth the ire iber that CORD was + 
- May s guilt, and the probability of the oppoſite. The ſtronger 
preſumptions, he Tays, ought to deſtroy the weaker. The fair 


ſex abhor cruelty and bloodſhed; and Queen Mary was a very 


accompliſhed princeſs, who, till he came to Scotland, was high⸗ 
ly eſteemed for her many, excellent qualities. Again, it is not 


to be ſuppoſed, that any man or Woman ſhould fall into ſuch ex- 


tremities of vice at once. The human race attain to vice, as 
well as virtue, by degrees; and he challenges them, in all the 
former part of her life, to bring a fingle inſtance wherean ta 
ground their preſumptions, He upbraids them with the treaſons 


her ſubjects had committed, and which ſhe had ſo often pardon- 5 


ed. Was it likely, then, that the would entertain a thought DE.” 
committing | a crime. of ſuch a hack dye as the murder of her 
huſband. _ But, adds our author, though * he was her bead in 
wedlock, yet was he otherwiſe but a member of her common- 
wealth, ſubject to her as to his ſupreme governeſs, and to the, 
laws, by the due and ordinary proceſs. whereof he might have 
been convicted and executed, as well for the murder of David 
her ſecretary, | in whoſe body his dagger was found ſtabbed, a 
for the impriſoning of the Queen, and for attempting to remove- 
ber from the civil government, to intrude himſelf into it. Who 


n now reaſonably think, that, where ſhe, by law and juſtice, c 
might have fully ſatisfied her alleged deſire, omitted every law- 
ful opportunity, in order to accompliſh his deſtruction in an un 


lawful one. This vehement preſumption of her innocence is much 


holpen for that ſhe would not conſent to a divorce between her ; 


S#- 


and the Lord Darnly, though the were moved thereto by a great 175 


number of her nobility.” _ 333 | 
Volume II. ny ep 6 35 


—_— 
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srarg or e K commoveny 


1e bidoß gert arges it s gent preſumption FF Mary's * 
eee the voluntarily came into England, where ſhe knew | 


both the father and: mother of Lord Darply were. Neither covlet 7 
| the death of her huſband be of any fervice to her, .eſpectally hy 8 


fuch means; as it mult tend greatly to embaraſs the affairs of her 


| government. | Leaving, however, thefe preſumptive proofs of tha 
Queen's innocetice, our author now enters on Aa e we 


- 


the charges brought directly againſt her. nd 


1. It is faid that her affection was alienated from os W 


This is not denied; but if a huſband gives his wife ſuch” prove. 

cation as maſt neceffarily alienate her affection, he eannot reaſons 

ably complain; neither can they who are the fomenters of 58. 

Ford betwixt huſband and wife reaſonably blame either party, os 
Any body but themſelves for the 'conſequences.. Tn the preſent 

| Eaſe it is to be doubted whether WT 1 provocations could be 


given by a man to a Woman than were given by Lord Darnly to 
Queen Mary. Every one, in the leaſt acquainted with the ſex, 


muſt know that the following are the four greateſt provecations | 

that can poſſibly be offered to a woman. 1. To abandon her for 
the fake of others. 2. To charge her openly with infidelity ts 

| | Her huſband. 3. To threaten to leave het; and, 4. To thwart 
| and contradi@ her in thoſe things which ſhe has a right to ma- 
nage. There are but few huſbands that unite all thoſe provoct- 


tions in their own perſons; ; but it is impoſſible to deny that Darn- 


ner with ca 
David Rizzio. 
even the Pa 


h was guilty of every one of them; and that in a degree which 

no private pei ſon can be guilty of. With regard to the firſt; John 5 
Knox himſelf bears witneſs, though in Darn/y he does not ſpeak - 
of the crime with fuch abhorrence as on other occaſions. He one. 
1 tells us that he was expert in the“ games of Venus.“ Wit 

e ſecond, ſhe was charged, in a moſt infamous man- 


ing on a criminal intercourſe with her fecretary 
The third was no leſs notorious, i inſomueh, that 
iament interfered to prevent him from Jeaving the 
kingdom; and\as to the fourth, we may ſay that ſhe was thwart- 
ed in the management of almoſt every thing ſhe had a right to 


From the moment ſhe came into the kingdom. It muſt be re- 
raembered that Mary, and not her huſband, ought to have had the 
adminiſtration of public affairs; yet this was what he perpetually - 

_ attempted to deprive her of. In the moſt crvel and deteſtable 
manner he, with other barbarians, murdered David Rizzio in her 
pPreſence, and afterwards impriſoned herſelf, This action was at- 
tended with ſuch circumſtances of cruclty as are ſcarce to be pa- 
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: | ; yet was this unhappy piinceſs uſed in ſuch a barbarous manner as 


. 


one ſhould. think might haue excuſed the malt violent relentment | 


n ber pan. But the faQ was, that Mary never had. the author 


ry ol @ foyereige. The ſavage pebility uſurped her power, and = 

* order to attain It, or 10 ſupgon themlclves in it, hewed them - 

8 ly indiffexent- as to ever enormity. When Mary 
f pgs huſband taking part with. theſe nobles therefore, we 


cannot wonder that this, joined-ap other affences, ſhould alienate 


: ber aFeQion. Well might Bithop Leſly exclain, © Fie, and double - 


Fie upon the impudence of thoſe miſchievous trajtors, now to lay 


1 to the Queen's charge, and reproachfully o en 10: her the 
changing of her mind towards her lu 


a+ 


which. roſe and de- 


gin upon cauſes for the which they had long es been, trulled 


up, if they had pot fortuned upon and met with ſo gracious a 


Mittreſs, as I know, and they, though undeſerving Ids, . well. 


feel, that the world hath very few her like., , 


e e eee batons: ee ee ee before vis. 8 


Aud, the King and Queen were thoroughly reconciled, as 


| ; ; peared by her viſiting him at Glaſgow, and the tenderneſs 5 


which ſhe behaved towards him at Edinburgh. Notwithſtanding” 1 


Z the many gnd grievous provocations therefore which ſhe had re- . 
ceived, it appears that her affection for her huſband was not era. 


” dicated, but capab e of being awakened again, and actually was 


8 &; ſo that the brit Pos of the n of ee r to . 


ound. - 


. Wich 5 to the . 10 | Bothwell, os the oh U W 0 : 


King. The enemies of Mary, who gouid not deny that an apa. 


rent reconciliation had taken place, next pretend that it was on- | 


p Gigned upon her part, ond that it appears by ber own letters, 
Abat the had no uther intention than that of enticing him to E- 


duiaburgh for his own deſtruction. On chis the bitbop juſtly ob- ; 
| poſlible to reaſon with ſuch peo - 
ple; for, being themſelves grieved tat a reconciliation ſhould . 


ſerves, what it was altogether in 


| have taken place at any rate, their next reſource. was to ſay that 


| it was feigned on the part of the Queen. With regard to the 
letters themſclyes, he ſays, that the very time at which they were 


taken betrays the falſchood of the whole. Dalglieſh is laid ta 
have received them from Sir James Balfour to convey them to 


his maſter, the Earl of Bothwell. But Sir James himſelf was Both- - 


| : well's LN in „ and * * driven him out of e ; 
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: = Fre that it is incredible either that Sir James Soul . - 


ny confident of Bothwell, or eh he 
mark of attention. 
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STATE OF THE conTrovensy 


OMP how Hine the TH 


«N evertheleſs, 570 U the 1 was you babe 2 your -beſt 
advantage you can of theſe letters, they contain no expreſs com- 0 


mandment af any unlawful act or deed to be committed and per- 


petrated; not ratify ing, or ſpecifying the accompliſhment of anf 


ſuch fact already paſt, but by unſure and uncertain gueſſes, aims, 
and conjectural ſuppoſings, are not able in any wiſe to . a 


lawful preſumption, much leſs any good and ſubſtantial proo 
On the ſubje& of the letters our author further prefles on = 


2 ie in the following manner. In all criminal accuſations, it 


18 abſolutely neceſſary that the matter in queſtion ſhould be fairly 
proved by good and lawful witneſſes, or by ſome other evident 


To proofs or preſumptions. The letters i in queſtion are neither fub- 


ſcribed by the writer,” nor directed to an perſon; neither have 


they a date of day or month; nor is any beater mentioned by 
_ whom they were ſent. - The perſon who was ſaid to carry them, 


and who was executed for being concerned in the murder, pro- 
teſted before God, that he neyer carried any ſach letters, and 


that the Queen knew nothing of the matter. Again, Were theſe - 


Jetters ever compared with the Queen's hand writing? This would 
Have been done even in a money matter. Perhaps it may be faid 
that a proper compariſon was made; but, by Whom was it done? 
by thoſe very perſons who were the Queen's mortal enemies; 


; who could counterfeit her hand; nay, who had often done it by 


| ſending letters to wg rad and . in her' A ven the 


knew nothing „„ 5 


Our author next retorts the 8 upon blk Welse in the 


| following manner. Either you muſt bring forth good and ap- 


parent witneſſes to prove it her hand, or ſome ſuch as were privy 
to the meaning of the ſaid letters, which ye neither yet have 


done, nor are likely ever to do; or you muſt grant that you were 
Privy to them yourſelves with ha Queen, or at leaſt with the ſaid 


Earl, whom ye farmiſe to have received theſe letters; or that all 


this is by you maliciouſly driven or concluded. From this di- 


lemma it ſeems difficult to ſee how the adverſaries of Queen Ma-. 


ry can eſcape; as the letters themſelves mention nothing plainly; 


and thoſe who ſhewed ſuch knowledge in the interpretation of 
-ambiguous ſentences, undoubtedly indicate, in the 08 Lune . 
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ges! brought againſt the Q Queen by Buckapan, viz: That ſlie ſhews 


no ſorrow for the King's death, nor kept herſelf in mourning for 


any decent time; the acquittal of Bothwell alſo, and her marriage 
with him ſo on after her former huſband's death being alſo taken 
into the account. To the firſt part of the charge he replies, that 


_ viour he utterly denies. He argues alſo that ſuch kind of queens: 
as Mary were not ſubje& to the rules preſerihed to others; Ma- 
ry being a ſovereigu, but her huſband only 3 private man; and a 
ſuhject. Beſides, in certain caſes, women are by the Ari lr 


excuſed for omitting the cuſtomary forms of mourning. He a- 


vers alſo, that the Council themſelves dit vehemently perſuade 
. the Queen to ſhorten the time of her mourning, and to go · to ſome 
more open and wWhaleſeme air. Notwithſtanding all which, the 


very perſons who adviſed her to the ſteps ſhe took were the firſt 


to complain of her for them, and to reprefent her in the worſt 


— on that very account. Ihe ſecond, and indeed 
the moſt important part of the charge, was that of the acquittal 


of Bothwell. To this he replies, that Bothwell was acquitted 
by his peers according to due forms of law; and none were more 


active in procuring his acquittal than the Lords Morton; Semple, | 


Eindſay and others, who became afterwards the Queens moſt in- 
veterate enemies. It appears, therefore, that in every inſtance the 


perſons who hall the greateſt ſhare in promoting thele/'tranke- | 


tions, raiſed the very firſt and loudeſt clamours againſt them. 
The marriage with Bothwell, (undoubtedly the worſt ſtep that was 


ee certainly known to be taken by Maty).was promoted by the 


- nobility; nay, they were the firſt petſons who perſuaded her ta 
marry again; by alleging the dangerous ſituation in which ſhe 


| „ſo that there was: a neceſſity for her to have a huſband and 


oliitant; who might be capable of defending het againſt every ad- 


verſary. If ſhe: would be contented to do: ſo; they promiſed' o- 
bedience to the Queen, and ſervice to the perſon whom ſhe choſe 
For a huſband. Many of them even bound themſelves by an o- 
Klination: under their hands to aſſiſt, maintain, and defend; him a. 


_ gain all: men that ſhould impute the King's murder to him. 
Pa bus it is 0 chat the ee of Mary's adverſaries retort up- 


3 one of hecke. 


Darnly's body was embalmed, and laid in the ſame ſepulchre win 
Clerk, Traquair,- and. ſeveral others of the nobility; thongh by 
reaſon that moſt of the Council were Proteſtants, the fewer gere- 
monies were made uſe of. The ſtory. of Mary's indifferent beha - 


A 


* af letters, they. could not have had the leaſt fliadow of ke 
and the finding of it at ſuch a critical moment is e ee 
| gong preſumption that the whole was fabricated. . 
+, This is the ſum of 'what the Liſbop has eee ih TOY 
to the crimes directly charged upon Queen Mary; which we lee. 
depend entirely upon the authenticity of the leiter. It is plain, 

therefore; as theſe letters had not in his time received any fatis= 
factory proof, that they were genuine, there could then be no 

real proof of her guilt. Her greateſt ad verſary in that age, Bu- 
chauan, has of couſequence failed in his attempt; ſo that nom we 
muſt have recourſe. to the more ene ee ge of n 
Hume and Dr. Robertſon are the principal. 

The arguments in favour of the abthentivlty 8 un- 
| ged by Mr, Hume, ere, 1- It. is difficult. to ſuppoſe them fortge- 
nes; becauſe, though it be caſy 10 countetfeit a ſubſcription, it 
is far more difficult to #arry on the deception through a number 
of pages. They were compared with Mary's hand writing by the 
Engliſh Privy Council, and a great many of the nobility, among; 

whom were ſeveral partizans of the Queen. They might have 
been examined-by the Biſhop of . Rois, Herries, and others of 
Mary's commilſioners; and as the Regent muſt have expected 
them to undergo ſuch a teſt, we may be aſſured that he well knew 
they, were able to bear it. 2. Biſhop Lefly declined a compa- 
ziſon of the hands, which he calls no legal proof. Goodall, 
Pol. M. p. 389. 2. The letters are very long, which increaſes 
che difficulty, and makes the forgery more liable to a deception. 
3. They are nat ſo groſs and palpable as forgeries commonly are, 
us they Kill left a pretenee. for Mary's friends to Wert, that their 
meaning was ſtrained to make them criminal. 4. There is along 
Dantract of marriage {aid to be written by Huntly, and figned by 
- the Queen, before Bothwell's acquittal ; aud it is not to be ſup- 


1 paſed that Morton, ſuppoſed to be the forger, would have thus, 


_ without any cauſe, doubled the difficulties in carrying on his own 
| Theme, 6. The letters were indiſerect ;- but ſuch was apparent- 
ly Mary's conduct at that time. They are inelegant; but they 
bave à careleſs natural air, like letters haſtily written between 
two familiar friends. 6. They contain ſuch a varięty of particu- 


Arx circumſtances as no body. could have thought of inventing; 
ſpecially. as they muſt have afforded more readily the means of 
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the original, anda French trauflation expreſsly done from the La- 
tin. Now, it is remarkable, that the Scots tranſlation is full of 
Galliciſais; which is à clear proof that the original was French. 
8. There is a codyerfation which ſhe mentions between the King 


and herſelf one evening; but Murray produced, before the Eng-. 
lim Commiſſioners, the teftimony of one Crawford, a gentleman 


3 the Earl of Lennox, who fwore that the King, on the Queen's 
departure from him, gave him an account of the ſame converſa- 
tion. 9. There appears no reaſon why Murray and his aſſociates 
ſhould run the riſk of ſuch a dangerous forgery, which muſt have 


. rendered them infamous if detected; fince their cauſe, from Mary's 


| known conduct at the tinie, was: ſufficiently: good withonot them. 


10. Murray expoſed theſe letters to perſons qualified to judge ot 


them; the Scottiſh Council, the. Scottiſh Parliament, Queen Eliza- 
| beth and her Council; who were pofſelſed of a great number of 
Mary's genuine letters. 11. He gave Mary herſelf an opportuni- 
ty of refuting and expoſing him, if the had choſen to lay hold of 


it. 12. The letters tally ſo well-with all the other parts of Mary's 


conduct during that tranſaftion, that theſe proofs throw the 
ſtrongeſt light on each other. 13. The Duke of Norfolk, who 
had examined theſe papers, and who favoured ſo much the Queen 


of Scots that be intended to marry her, and at laſt loſt his life 


in her cauſe, yet believed them to be authentic,” and was fully 1 
_ Convinced of her guilt, This appears not only from his letters 


above mentioned, to Queen Elizabeth and her Miniſters, but bj 
his ſecret acknowledgments to Banniſter, his moly truſty confi. 


dent. In the confetences between the Duke, Secretary Liding- Ho 
ton and the Biſhop of Roſs, all of them zealous -partizans 'of . 
Mary, the fame thing is always taken for granted. Indeed: be 


Duke's full perſuafion' of Mary's guilt, without the leaſt doubt or 
NI could not have had a place, if he had found Lidingron 
or the biſkop of Roſs of a different opinion, or if they had ever 
101 bim that theſe letters were forged. It is to be obſerved; that 


Lidington, being one of the accomplices, knew the whole bottom 


| + of the conſpiracy againſt King Henry; and was beſides a man of _ 


. 14. Mary refuſed to anſwer to the charge concerning the ge- 
nuineneſs of theſe letters. The only excuſe for the filence is, that © 


the ſuſpected Queen Elizabeth to be a partial judge: It was not 
indeed for the intereſt of that Princeſs to. acquit and juſtify her ri- 


lend e z and we . find that e from 8 
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8 BY Got 3 of tlie Duke of Norfolk, Weed Mary, z 
by the biſhop of Roſs, that the Queen of England never meant to i 
come to any deciſion; but only to get into her hands the proofs | 
of Mary's guilt, in order to blaſt her Peron But this was a 
better reaſon for declining the conference altogether, than for 
breaking it off upon frivolous. pretences, the very moment the 
chief accuſation was unexpectedly opened againſt her. Though ſhe _ 
could not expect Elizabeth's final deciſion in her favour, it was 
of importance to give a ſatisfactory anſwer, if ſhe had one, to the 
- accuſation of the Scottiſh Commiſſioners. That anſwer could have 
been diſperſed for the ſatisfaction of the public, of foreign nations, 
and of poſterity. And ſurely, after the accuſation and proofs were 


in Queen Elizabeth's hands, it could do no harm to give in the 
anſwers: Mary's information, that Queen Elizabeth never in- 


ended to come to a deciſion, could be no obſtacle to her juſtifi- 
cation. 15. The very diſappearance of theſe letters is a preſump- 
tion of their authenticity. That event can be accounted for no way 
but from the care of King James's friends, who were defirous to 
deſtroy every proof of his mother's enemies. The diſappearance 
of Morton's narrative, and of Crawford's. evidence, from 1 8 7 

| Cotton Library, muſt have proceeded from a like cauſe. 


An objection is made to the authenticity of the 9 Ss. 
5 vote of the Scottiſh Privy Council, which affirms the letters to 
be written and ſubſcribed by Queen Mary's own hand; whereas the 


copies given into the parliament a few days after, were only. 
Written, not ſubſcribed. - But it is not conſidered that this cir- 
cumſtance is of no manner of force. There certainly were let- 
ters, true or falſe, laid before the Council, and whether the let- 
ters were true or falſe, the miſtake proceeds equally from the in- 
accuracy or blunder of the tranſcriber. The miſtake may be ac- 
counted for, the letters were only written by her: the ſecond con- 
tract with Bothwell was only ſubſeribed. A proper diſtinQtion was 
not made; and they were all ſaid to be written and ſubſcribed. 
Mr. Goodall has endeavoured to prove that the letters claſh. With 
chronology; and that the Queen was not in the places mention- 
ed in the letters on the days there aſſigned: to confirm this he 
produces charters, and other deeds ſigned by the Queen, where. 
the date and place do not agree with the letters. But it is well 
known, that the date of charters, and ſuch like grants, is no 


proof of the real day on which they were ſigned by the ſovereign... 
TO of that Sons com a e W olices> * 
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the day of the ſignature. | 
The account given by os of the manner in which theſe 


papers came intd his hands, is very natural. When he gave it to 
the Engliſh Commiſſioners, he had reaſon to think it would be 


canvaſſed with all the ſeverity of able adverſaries intereſted in the 


55 bigeſt degree to refute it. It is probable that he could have con- | 


_ Grmed it by many NC Na: and e fince __y de- 
clined the conteſt, | 


The ſonnets are . Mc ns 5 1 | 
and Roſard, who knew Queen Mary's ſtyle, were aſſured when 
they ſaw them, that they could not be of her compoſition. But 
no perſon i is equal in his productions, eſpecially one whoſe ſtyle _ 
is ſo little formed as Mary's muſt be. ſuppoſed. Not to mention, 
that ſuch dangerous and criminal enterpriſes leave little tranquilli- 
5 ty of mind for elegant poetical compoſitions. In a word, Queen 18 
Mary might have eaſily conducted the whole conſpiracy againſt 
her huſband, without opening her mind to any perſon except 


5 Bothwell, and without writing a ſcrap of paper about it: but it 
was very difficult to have managed it fo that her conduct ſhould 
not betray her to men of diſcernment. In the preſent caſe, her be- 


bhaviour was fo grols as to betray her to every body; and fortune ; 


threw into her enemies hands, papers by which they could con- 
vict her. The ſame infatuation and imprudence, which 0 


7 is the attendant of great ctimes, will account for both. „ | 
I beſe arguments of Mr. Hume, as well as thoſe ur ged by Dr. 


5 ee his Diſſertation, have been replied to at confider- 


1505 1351 18 aſfxed by the firſt office, a and may very long r. prece 5 8 e 


able length by Mr. Tytler in his Hiſtorical and Critical Re- „ 


view, &c. He obſerves, what indeed muſt be remarkably ſtrik- 
ing to every one who conſiders the matter, that it is amazing 


how Mary ſhould commit to writing ſuch palpable evidence a- 
. gainſt herſelf; and it muſt ſurpriſe no leſs how Both well, to whom 


the letters are addreſſed, ſhould keep them in his hands. But 
theſe preſumptions, though they naturally excite ſtrong ſuſpicions ” 
- againſt the authenticity of the papers in queſtion, do not a- 

mount to any poſitive proof. As it is abundantly: evident, how- | 


ever, that no woman of common prudence or modeſty would have ” 


written ſuch letters, and as it is certain, that they paſſed through 
the hands of the Earl of Morton, wha was Mary's inveterate 
enemy, it is neceſſary to examine * into the TOO 
dees We this: ra h . e 
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it was not then prudent to put ſuch queſtions. 
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5 2 this examination it is ; very rentattable; "that though b. 1 a 


was preſent at the trial of Dalglieſh who was executed for the 

King' s murder, and from whom Morton is ſaid to have receiv- 
end the box, yet not a ſingle queſtion was aſked him about a mat- 

ter of ſuch importance, It was natural to think that as Dal _ 

' - glieſh had been apprehended only fix days before, that he would | 

have been confronted by the perſons who took him, and aſked, at 

leaſt, what orders he had received from his maſter, Bothwell, about 


it; and as this was not done, it gives confiderable e that 5 
. . 


The letters themſelves did not appear till the Ath of 8 5 


1567; when an act was ſubſcribed by the Earls of Murray, Mor- 
ton, and others of that party, declaring that their riſing in arms, 
5 taking the Queen priſoner, and confining her in Lochlevin caſtle, _ 
was on account of theſe letters, written and /ub/eribed by the 
Queen. Nevertheleſs, only ten days after, Murray's firſt parlia- 
ment juſtify the proceedings of the Lords, becauſe the letters 
were written © wholly with her own hand.” "This contradiQtion 
betwixt the two accounts is ſo glaring, that Mr. Hume was redu- 
.. -ced to the neceſſity above mentioned, of aſcribing it to the blun- 


der of the clerk. To this Mr. Tytler replies, that the papers ſaid 
to be written, and ſubſcribed by the Queen's hand, are the 

« privy letters written and ſent to James Earl of Bothwell.” “ 
Theſe words can by no means apply to a contract; nor is there 
the ſmalleſt reaſon to imagine that the framing of two! ſuch im- 


0 portant acts would have been left to a clerk. It is certain that the 
letters produced before the parliament had no fignature 3 though 
Murray, Morton, and other conſpirators aſſerted, before the Secret 


Council, that they were ſubſeribed as well as written. Mr. Tytler ; 


accounts for this contradiQtion in the following manner: © The 
ardour of the forgers, to- make the letters to Bothwell fully con- 
cCluſive againſt the Queen, might very naturally prompt them at 


firſt to affix her ſubſcription'to them, and in this ſhape they were 
aſſerted by Murray, Morton, and others, before their own Secret 
Council, to be written and ſubſcribed with her own hand. But af- 


ter theſe cunning politicians came to confider deliberately, That 


“ thoſe horrible letters, (to cite the opinion of the Engliſh 
' Commiſſioners in their own words) contained ſuch foul matter, 
and abominable to be either thought of or written by a prince 30 
upon cool reflection, that it might ſhock the credulity of ma- 
ny people to believe, that the Queen would not only be fo _ 
oe as to its ſuch Ang but eyen » far FT of 
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3 Goa as. to put her name to them ; " they” winks + very - n * 
9 in the copies they produced 1 the Parliament, 


unk the ſubſcription, and, in place of mentioning. the letters to 5 5 


be written and ſubſeribed by the Queen, ſubſtitute written wholly 


ap her ows hand; in which form they everafterwards appeared. — i . 
Whether this account of the matter will be more ſatis factor 


be that of Mr. Hume, we muſt leave the reader to determine. 


On the latter, however, we cannot help remarking, that by Mr. : 
Hume's extreme readineſs. to ſolve this contradiction, in favour 


of Mary's accuſers, he aſt evidently have prejudged the cauſe, 


and been willing at all events to find that unfortunate princeſs. 5 


guilty. No concluſion can be drawn from Fee evi 


e and indeed Mr. Hume himſelf ſeems to give up the let- 5 


ten by informing us, that Murray and his party had abundance 
| % of evidence againſt the Queen, without making any uſe of them. 
Our author next obſerves, that the letters were not eee | 


3 1 December 15, 1 567, till the month of October, 1568; an 
In this time they were not produced publicly, but ſhewn at a _ 


vate conference by Buchanan, Lethington, and M*Gill, in a ſe- 


eret conference with the Biſhop of Roſs and others, on the part h 
of Queen Mary, in preſence of the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of 


iuſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, as Commiſſioners for the Queen of 


England. At this conference they proteſted that they did not 
ſhew the letters to the Engliſh noblemen as Commiſſioners, but 


7. their inſtruQion after the declaration of ſuch circumſtances 


as led and induced to vehement preſumption to judge the Queen FER 
3 of the King's murder. Thus they had the advantage of os. 
' calumniating the Queen, at the ſame time that they refuſed -0- ' 


penly to bring forth the proofs of her guilt, though called for by 
the Commiſſioners at that time, It was on this occaſion that Ma- 
ty, in the inſtructions to her Commiſſioners, complained that there 


were people in the kingdom who could forge her hand; and that 


_ thele forgers were principally ſuch as were in e with 0 


e meaning the conſpirators. 


The letters being thus ſhewn privately, an abſtract of their 7 
contents was next drawn up and ſent to Elizabeth, which is ſtil! 


extant; and on this proceeding Mr. Tytler very juſtly obſerves, 


that it p has too much the air of aſſaſſination ;?? and he obſerves 


"a Dr. Robertſon paſſes it over entirely in filence, It is plain, 
however, as our author alſo very juſtly obſerves, that by ſuch 


„ the e of Court pee no o inclination to Ng a 
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| MT Duke 5 Norfolk was the dupe of Murray, who fron dier * ; 
= tryed him: . ns 
Ihe conferences betwiar the 3 4 Peil wg? 5 
doms being adjourned to Weſtminſter, Marray and his partx 
were graciouſſy introduced to Elizabeth, and gn the 26th of No- 
vember gave in their accuſation againſt their Sovereign. Mary _ 
being informed of this proceeding, demanded alſo to be introdu- + 
ced to the preſence of the Queen of England; but this was re. 
5 fuſed, until ſhe ſhould clear herſelf from the accuſations of her 
| ſubjects, at the ſame time that Elizabeth n that the would 85 
receive proof upon theſe accuſations. „ 
It is difficult, nay impoſſible, to read an account yy ſuch 8 . 
„ tal partzality. without indignation. | The Queen accuſed her ſub- N 
jects of crimes of a public nature, viz. Treaſon and rebellion; 
and theſe needed no proof; for the taking up arms againſt their _ 
ſovereign, impriſoning, and then driving her out of the kingdom, ATE 
were matters ſo notorious, that all 'the world knew of it. On tjůe 
other hand, Mary was accuſed by them of crimes in her pri- 
vate capacity as a woman, and as a wife; and however enormous 
theſe might be, her ſubjects had not any right to try her, muck 
leſs to puniſh her firſt, and then attempt to prove her guilt, which A, 
they moſt certainly did. Elizabeth, therefore, ought to have ad- _ 
mitted none of the parties into her preſence; or to have admitted _ 
both. Nay, though Mary had been admitted, the Earl of Mur- 
ray ought at any rate to have been refuſed, as being the arch-re» 
bel, who had aſſumed the ſovereign authority, and whoſe crime? 
- againft the ſtate could not be palliated even for a moment. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the Scots Commiſſioners inſtantly broke 
up the conference. They remonſtrated againſt the proceeding | 
- as © a prepolterous order, never uſed in any treaty or conference, 
yea, not even in caſes of judicial procedure, to receive probation _ 
before the party was heard to anſwer the allegiance, and eſpeci- _ 
ally in ſo weighty a cauſe. They, e proteed,. that ng. 
further be proceeded in this conference.” _ | 
© __ This: piece of partiality was inſtantly ee by RENT 
TE : Though Elizabeth had nothing farther to do in the matter, after 
„ . this declaration of the Scots Commiſſioners, yet reſolved not to 
3 6 let her eſcape whom ſhe ſo much hated z ſhe demanded, at that 
“» very mectiog, from Murray and . the proofs they had of 
„ f guilt; in conſequence of which, the box with the papers 
Ed : 295 4 - 1 ee ſonnets were immediately put into her hands, along with the 
| 5 bt Ds N FA. © and 4 Pomij, k We of the 7 
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= . of RE: who, though they all Serre in e : 
their maſter, yet none of them pretended: to lay any thing to the 
charge of the Queen; nay, it was aſſerted by their friends, and 


not denied by the oppoſite 3 that vl os then: concurred in 


| „ her de dee 


Thus, again, it appears contrary to Me. 8 Makin chat 


the conſpirators had no evidence whatever to produce beſides 


che letters in queſtion; and it was their intereſt to de fend them 


to the utmoſt of their power; and, in this moſt important point, 
they were ſo intolerably defective, that the ſingle affirmation of 


Morton, giving an account of the way in which W came into 5 

his poſſeſſion, is all that they have to produce. ; | 
Morton affirmed that he got them in the way alceady mention- 5 

os: from Dalglieſh, Bothwell's ſervant 3 and Crawford, a depen- 


dent of the Earl of Lennox, gave his teſtimony in favour of 
meeting with Mary, and ſome other incidents of little conſe- 


quence. But here, Mr. Tytler obſerves, that whoever did write 
the letters, would take care to inform himſelf of every circum- 
ſtance he could which might ſerve to eſtabliſh the credit of his 


g narrative. Hume himſelf takes notice that Crawford was inform- 
ed by Darnly of a converſation which paſſed between the Queen 


and him; and if he, as a huſband, was ſo ſilly as to inform others 


' of the diſcourſes he had in private with his wife, it is no wonder 
to find her enemies poſſeſſed of the knowledge of many particu- 


lars which otherwiſe they would not have known. Surmiſes, calum- 
ny, and ſcandal, would furniſh a great deal more; and it was eaſy 
to fabricate a letter, in which the Queen ſhould own the truth of 


| what, perhaps, the Jetter-writer bimſelf was the investor, and of | 


which ſhe never heard. 
Our author has already taken 1 notice 5 the rapes 0 | 


of Morton in not confronting Dalglieſh with the witneſſes who 


ſeized the box; but this deficiency was ſtill more manifeſt in his 

not calling in a witneſs, who was living at that time, though Dal- 

| glieſh had been hanged ſoon after his confeſſion of the murder of 
the King by Bothwell. This was one Paris, or Nicholas Hu- 


bert, a ſervant of Bothwell, mentioned in one of the letters, 


and who is ſaid to have been the perſon intruſted to carry the 


letters from the- Queen to Bothwell. *© This man, ſays our au- 


thor, had been kept in cloſe confinement in St, Andrew's all 


this time. Now, when one ſees the remarkable care and at- 
tention of the party in collecting every circumſtance which they 
Rn _ be matter of proof agaioft the 5 Queen, in Bs 
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: my, it is impoſſible to overlook, without the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion, 


ZE | "her knowledge, and the accuſers had not then produced any part | 
of their proof. Her ſubſequent conduct, he thinks, was the beſt 


8 the could poſſibly make of matters as they ſtood. Her accuſers 


their omitting to have produced ſo very material an evidence as 


tis Frenchman, in perſon, to have anſwered to the queſtions of ö 7 
Mary, or her Commiſſioners, before the Engliſh Council, and to 
the part aſſigned to him in the letters themſelves, : 


Mr. Hume has been very ſenſible of this defect of . : 


25 15 not calling upon Paris, and he endeavours to ſupply it in a b 
pretty extraordinary manner. On giving in the letters, (ſays 


“ he) Murray fortified this evidence by ſome teſtimonies of cor- 
te reſponding facts; and he added, ſome time after, the confeſſion 


of Hubert, or French Paris, a ſervant of Bothwell, who had 
been executed for the King's murder; and whp directly char- 


*. ged the Queen with being acceſſary to that criminal enterpriſe,” : 
He afterwards adds, © It is in yain at preſent to ſeek for im- 
e probablities 1 in this confeſſion ; it was certainly a regular judi- 
* cial paper, given in regularly and judicially, and ought to have 
* been canvaſſed at the time.” From this account Mr. Hume 
would make one believe, that that piece of evidence, Paris's 


_ confeſſion, had been given in by Murray a few days after the let- 
ters, at leaſt while the conferences ſubſiſted; yet nothing can 


be more falſe. The conferences broke up, and the Earl of 
Murray and his party got licence from Queen Elizabeth to re- 
turn home to Scotland, in January 1 568.9. Paris, after lying 


1285 in cloſe confinement till Auguſt 1 569, was then put to death; | 


at which time it is pretended he {GE theſe confeſſions again | 

the 20 = 
Mr. Tytler now eh the eee end of Mary, | 

and vindicates it from the cenſures of Dr. Rabertſon, by whom 


the is blamed for proceeding any farther in the matter. The 
Doctor condemns her alſo on account of an accommodation which 5 


Lord Herries had propaſed with Murray and his party, as a tacit 
acknowledgment of her guilt; but, though Mr. Tytler agrees 


that this propoſal was made at a very improper-time, he obſerves 


> _ that it ought not to be imputed as any preſumption againſt Mary; 


becauſe both Herries and Roſs declared that it was made without 


. 15 1 accuſation, their penury of 5 0 3 55 
ing, and the pinching neceſſity of ſupporting the only exideuge YR 
they had (that of the letters) by the bare and fiugle affirmatinn 

of Morton himſelf, the Queen's accuſer and moſt inveterate ene- 
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* 


0 : had ia thre. Tis produce ks proofs alway: to Elizabeth, and i 
_ though her Commiſfioners had declined any further conference, 
- ſhe ſtill continued to proceed. For: this reaſon Queen Mary wrote 


a letter to her Commiſſioners, dated 19th December, 2568, de- 


firing the inſpection, and copies of the letters and papers which 
| had been produced againſt her. Inſtead of this, however, Eliza- 
beth only deſired an extract, or ſummary of the contents of them 


to be given her; and whatever this was, Mr. Tytler ſuppoſes it 
was no more than a copy of her accuſation. No other anſwer 


could now be returned |by Mary than that the letters were for- 


ged; and ſhe again inſiſted for an inſpectĩon of the original letters, 
and to have copies of them, in which caſe, ſhe would make the 


forgery manifeſt, Even the copy, however, though from a copy 


no forgery could have been detected, was conſtantly denied her. 
Inſtead of this, Elizabeth mode/tly propoſed that Mary ſhould 


| refign the crown in favour of her ſon, and remain in England as 


a private perſon. Even this propoſal was in contradiction to what 


ſhe herſelf had ſaid before the box and letters were produced; 


for then ſhe was of opinion that it was inconſiſtent with Mary's 


| honour and innocence to have the matter ended by appointment; 


and now when the proofs againſt her were produced, the perfidi- 


ous Engliſh princeſs abſolutely relies _y an e on vit- 


5 dicating her innocence. _ 


The anſwer made by Mary to this ignominious projolal: 1 
| < at once her high ſpirit and conſcious innocence. She was de- 
termined rather to die than ſubmit to ſuch an indignity, and the laſt 
words of her life ſhould be as Queen of Scotland. She was now 
determined, though juſtice could not be expected at the hands of 
Elizabeth, to vindicate her innocence, and to prove that Murray, 
Morton, and Lethington; whom ſhe had already publicly acculed, 


were the deviſers and ; perpetrators: of the murder. This, how- 


ever, was totally inconſiſtent with the views of Elizabeth. She 


had encouraged Murray and his party publicly to accuſe their 
ſovereign, and bad got into her hands what they called a proof of 
her guilt. She was aſſured that this proof would be ſuſtained by 


the world as genuine, until it was expoſed, and its fallacy detect- 


ed; but, as Elizabeth had no mind that this ſhould be done, it 
was now time to diſmiſs Murray and his aſſociates, both to pre- 
vent Mary from vindicating herſelf, and, n to free them 


from a dangerous attack from her. 


The farce, however, was Rill a on. Te e defir- > 
ed to know whether the Scots Commiſtioners wor accuſe them 
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defired leave to depart for Scotland, which was very readily ob- 


tained. The day following, the Biſhop of Roſs and Lord Herries 


= were cquainted by Secretary Cecil, that Elizabeth would not refuſe 
the copies of the letters, provided Mary would ſend 2 letter figned 


with her own hand, promiſing to anſwer to the charges contained 


ſwer; indeed it was difficult to invent an anſwer on ſuch a try- 


ing brcakion, Mary's Commiſſioners, however, took the opportu- 
-nity. of complaining in name of their miſtreſs, tha * the Earl of 
Murray and his adherents, who had been publicly accuſed by 
the Queen, were allowed by the Queen of England to depart for 
Scotland, without abiding to hear Queen Mary's defence of her ; 
innocence, or to anſwer to her charges againſt themſelves, In 
WMjhich caſe it was but reaſonable to allow the Queen to depart al- 

ſo; the injuſtice being apparent of detaining 185 ode in e 


and allowing the others to go off.“ 


The anſwer given to this reaſonable 4 mas | es Moray | 
had promiſed for himſelf and his company to return to England 
whenever the Queen ſhould call him; but in the mean time their 


miſtreſs could not be ſuffered to Seat for many reaſons. 
“In this manner, ſays our author, did Murray end Morton, 


with their box and letters, withdraw from the conferences in 
England. What became afterwards of the letters, we know not. 
They are now loſt, or have been deſtroyed, nobody knows how. 
This we are certain of, and have ſeen, that Queen Mary, not- 


1 10 this they . that they bad already ary 
commanded to accuſe the Earl of Murray, and his adherents, by | : 5 
letters under the Queen's ſignet; chat they had already given in 

their accuſations, and would abide by them, as well as by the - 1 
defence of the Queen's i innocence; and as ſoon as they were fur- 
niſhed with copies of the letters, &e. they would enter upon _ 
particulars. This reſolute way of proceeding proved fo diſagree. 
able to Murray and his accomplices, that the very next day they 


in them. The Scots Commiſſioners inſtantly replied, that this 
had already been done by two writings ſhown and read i in pre- 
ſence of Elizabeth herſelf, in which the oſſered 1 
Certain conditions there exprefled; ** fo os jor ſhe might have 
the writings, or at leaſt the copies of them.“ 


apſwer upon 


Cecil made no an- 


withſtanding her frequent aſſertions that they were forged by her 


accuſers, and her repeated earneſt ſupplications, both under her 


hand and by the mouth of her Commiſſioners, to ſee the letters, 


to anſwer them, and prove the forgery upon Murray, and Mor- 


— 


ton, could not prevail in ſo reaſonable a requeſt. And, to her 


FT 
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15 of darkneſs from which they had at firſt emerged. Wh 
| Mr. Tytler having thus ſet forth, in a ſtrong: point of yiew, tha I | 
ignominious manner in which Queen Mary was treated by the per- 

7 fdious Elizabeth, and her no leſs treacherous allies, Murray, Mor- 
ton, &c. proceeds to point out a contradiction in Hume's ac- 
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duftrioully hid from her, and at laſt buried forever in the Lame 


count of the matter. That hiſtorian informs us that Mary abſo- 
lutley refuſed to anſwer by her Commiſſioners to the charges pro- 
duced againſt her; for which they gave this © extraordinary rea- 
ſon;“ that as their wiltreſs was a Sovereign Princeſs, ſhe was 


not accountable to any tribunal; ; and they required that ſhe 


ſhould be previouſſy admitted into Queen Elizabeth's preſence. 


He tells us alſo, that Elizabeth had always pretended to enter 


into the conferences only as the friend of Queen Mary, and by 


her own conſent z; without aſſuming any juriſdiction over her, in 
which caſe, when ſhe ene to 1 no more cont be, flous 


in the matter. 


AI this, ſays Mr. 15 was a . 3 by Mas 
ry's refuſing to anſwer, (unleſs in perſon, Mr. Hume ſhould have 
added) it may be aſked, How came Elizabeth, notwithſtanding, 
to proceed in the trial, in abſence. of both Mary and her Com- 


miſſioners? Was not this the height of partiality in this pre- 
tended friend of Mary, to hear her enemies by themſelves, or to 


receive any thing from their hands as ſufficient proof againſt her, 


upon their word only? And, when ſhe did fo, ought ſhe not in 


common juſtice, to have communicated the ſame to Mary??? 
Mr. Hume further informs us, that beſides the letters and ſon- 
nets, Murray fortified his charge by certain correſponding facts 


and teſtimonies, to which he added, © ſome time after, the dying 


confeſhon of Hubert, who had been executed for the King's 


murder, and directly charged the Queen; &c. . Would not 


any one, ſays Mr. Tytler, believe, from this account, that Hu- 


bert had been hanged before the time here ſpoken of by Mr. 


Hume, and that his confeſſion was produced during the confer- . 


ences; and yet we have ſeen that Hubert was alive all the time 


of the conferences, and no confeſſion from him, nor the leaſt 


mention made of his name for ten months after they broke up.“ 


Mr. Hume goes on to afſert, that Mary's Commiſſioners had 


endeavoured to avoid this dilemma ; and, being unable to an- 


ſwer ſatisfactorily, gave no anſwer at all, but broke up che 
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ur, en very letters upon which only, at Ale 4 her : 
enemies pretend to found any proof of her guilt, were moſt in- 
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5 conferences; 3 and he confiders this recoiling 3 as inquiry, a5 
he calls it, to be an undeniable proof of Mary's conſciouſneſs of 5 
her guilt. In anſwer to this, Mr. Tytler quotes the record dat- 
ed at Hampton-Court, December 25, 1567. This paper ſets | 
forth, that on that day Mary's Commiſſioners declared, that their 
miſtreſs could not ſuffer their ſlanderous accuſations to remain un- 
anſwered but would anſwer them in defence of her own inno- 
''gence, and in accuſation of them as authors, inventors, and EXC= 
cutioners of the King's murder. Which being read before her 

"Majeſty and her council, they moſt humbly defired her Majeſty 
to cauſe them have ſuch writings as were produced. againſt their 
miſtreſs by her adverſaries.” 

As Mr. Hume undoubtedly peruſed this record, it is by no 
means eaſy to ſee how he could fall into ſuch a ſtrange miſtake; 
but Mr. Tytler obſerves, that his account is directly contradict- 
ed almoſt in every ſentence of the records, which it appears, he 
himſelf has peruſed. At the ſame time, adds our author, it is 
eaſy to perceive the poor evaſion that Mr. Hume pretends to 
make for this ſo ſtrange a detail. 1/, That Mary had inffted'to | 
_ confront, perſonally, Murray and Morton, her accuſers, in pre- 
ſence of Elizabeth, the whole Engliſh nobility, and foreign am- 
baſſadors; which Mr. Hume is pleaſed to ſay, was ſuch a requeſt 
as could not be granted: and, 240, That, this requeſt being re- 
fuſed, Mary's Commiſſioners had proteſted againſt all further pro- 
cedure, on the gth of December; the conferences, therefore, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hume, were from that minute, as he has ſaid a- 
bove, finally broken off. But this is ſuch a pitiful ſhift, in which 
our author has followed Anderſon, who breaks off his Collections, - 
and gives us no more of the proceedings of the Engliſh / Councit 
after the 16th of December 1567. Mr. Hume has told- us, that 
Elizabeth only entered into theſe conferences as the friend of 
Mary, and by her own conſent, without aſſuming any juriſdiction 
over her. In conſequence of this, Mary demands to be perſonal- 
ly heard, upon her defence, to confront and interrogate her ac- 
cuſers in preſence of all the world: A demand, that, without re- 
gard to Mr. Hume's opinion, will, I preſume, be thought a moſt 
juſt and neceſſary one. Elizabeth refuſes it: Mary's Commiſ- 
ſioners, on ſo manifeſt a partiality, proteſt againſt all further pro- 
cedure in the matter. What follows: Do the conferences final- 
ly break up? No, tis quite otherwiſe : On the 16th of Decem- 
ber 1567, Elizabeth e would not conſent that any of the Scots 
Commiſſioners ſhould depart the kingdom before the end of this 
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conference. „ She allowed Murray and his aſſociates to proceed, | 


and produce the proof of their accuſation 3/ and, twelve days af- 


ter the proteſt, ſhe wrote to Mary, and adviſed her to make an- 


ſwer. This Mary had determined to do, before the date of Eli- 
ꝛzabeth's letter of the 21ft of December; and had already writ- 


ten her reſolution to her Commiſſioners, on the 19th of that 
month, to have inſpection of Murray's proof, and doubles of all 
the writings; and, with God's grace, (ſays ſhe) I ſhall make 
ſuch anſwer to their accuſation, as my innocence ſhall appear, and 


their guilt.” It is plain, therefore, that, as the conferences were 


entirely founded on the conſent of parties, allowing that Mary's 


Commiſſioners, or even that ſhe herſelf had broke them off, yet, 
as Murray and his affociates, on their part, were ſtill going on 
before the Engliſh Council, it was ſtill in Mary's power to re- 
ſume her defence, as Elizabeth herſelf deſired that ſhe ſhould do; 
and which ſhe*did accordingly, in the ſtrongeſt manner, by let- 
ters under her hand and fignet. We alſo ſee, from the records of 


Queen Mary's regiſter, that the proceedings at Hampton-Court 


were both frequent and regular: On the roth of January 1 568-9, 


at Queen Elizabeth's command, Cecil, her ſecretary, declares to 


Murray and his accomplices, that There had been nothing ſuf- 


ficiently produced, nor ſhewn by them againſt the Queen their 


ſovereign, whereby the Queen of England ſhould conceive or 

take any evil opinion of the Queen her good ſiſter, for any thing 
yet ſeen.” On the 11th of January 1568-9, Murray, Morton, 
and their adherents, were publicly accuſed by Queen Mary, for 


being guilty of the King's murder; notwithſtanding which, the 


very next day, Murray and his adherents got public licence to 


depart; and the conferences were PR from day to day, | 


until the 2d of February x 568-9.” 


Mr. Tytler next proceeds to a more particular confilintiion of 


the genuineneſs of the letters in queſtion. From the above ſtate 
of the caſe, the partiality of Queen Elizabeth to the enemies of 


Mary is evident. That ſhe had ever any intention of vindicat- 
ing the honour of the Scottiſh princeſs is abſolutely incredible; 


ſince every ſtep. ſhe took tended more and more to blacken her; 
and having now, as ſhe pretended, got the proofs of her guilt in- 
to her hands, they were not long in being circulated. Copies of 


the Love Letters and Sonnets were publiſhed to the world; but 


though there is no doubt that Mary would in this way procure 
copies as well as others, yet it was impoſlible to give any other 


anſwer than by a ſimple denial, and by ſetting forth in as 1 | 
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over and over, though without any good effect. 
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terms as poſſible, the circumſtances which ended to hae the 


improbability of her being guilty; and this undoubte edly was done 

Wbat the bi- 
ſhop of Roſs ſaid concerning them has already been taken notice 
of. He mentions alſo the dying confeſſion, but differs widely 
in his account of it from what is recorded by the enemies of 


f Mary ; for he tells us, that, Want his execution, he took it upon 
his death, as he ſhould anſwer before God, that he never carried 


any ſuch letter, nor that the . was enen nor Th coun- 


cil in the cauſe.“ 


From this time, theſe lettete ebe no more heard of ail 6" 
time that Buchanan publiſhed his DeteGion, which Mr. Tytler 
dates in 1571, though Anderſon makes it a year later. The 


box with the originals, having long been loſt, the French copy 
which is now extant, has been ſuppoſed to be taken from the ori- 


ginal, and underwent ſeveral editions as ſuch ; bet Mr. Goodall 
has endeavoured to ſhew, from A poppin of the letters 


themſelves, and by comparing the different copies. with oof ano- 


ther, that they cannot poſſibly be genuine. | 
A a arguments are reduced by Mr. Tytler, to the Rs : 
The letters ſaid to be written in French by the Queen, „ 
now extant, have been held by all parties as true copies of the 


originals produced by Morton. Buchanan not only had them in 


his cuſtody, but tranſlated the three firſt of them into Latin; and 
the Scots copy contained eight letters, with the love verſes. A 


French tranſlation of Buchanan's Detection, was printed at Lon- 
don in 1572, under the name of Thomas Waltam; but there ne- 
ver was any printer of that name in Scotland. 2. By comparing 
| thoſe different copies together, Mr. Goodall has ſhewn, that in- 


ſtead of the Scots and Latin being tranſlated from the French, 
the latter is plainly a tranſlation from the Latin, andthe Latin 
From the Scots. 3. The Latin tranflation is full of errors; and 


as often as theſe occur, the French always follow them. 4. As 
often as there happens to be a blunder in the Scots copy, both 


the Latin and French follow it; of which among ſeveral others 


we {ſhall mention the Mowing: very remarkable one. The 


Queen i is made to ſay, that ſhe was going to ſeek her reſt till to- 
morrow z when, ſays ſhe, I ſhall end my bible, in place of her 


ill, a word uſed commonly at that time for any kind of writing. 


Both the Latin and French copies have this blunder in them; 


and it is abſolutely certain, that it would not have originated in 
the French; fo that this ſingle circumſtance ſhows, almoſt de- 
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A: that the letters have. been Wb derben F. Mr. Good: 


Mr. Hume and Dr. Robertſon have been obliged to own, that 


the original copies are loſt; and tink the F —— are eee 
tranſlations from the Latin and Scots. 


Our two learned hiſtorians have dee to 3 hes 

85 ae of this argument, in the following manner: The original 
letters, ſay they, are loſt, and we know nothing of them.“ Mr. 

Tytler cites the following paſſage from Robertſon's Diſſertation : 


in anſwer to Goodall, * All this author's premiſes may be grant- 


ed, and yet his couetuthuis will not follow, unleſs he likewiſe. 


prove, that the French letters, as we now have them, ate a true 


+} copy of thoſe which were produced by Murray and his party in 
the Scots parliament, and at Vork and Weſtminſter; but this he 


has not attempted.” Mr. Goodall is obliged to the learned Doc- 


tor for having done it for him in his Diſſertation, by fairly ac- 


5 knowledging that Buchanan made his tranſlation not from the 
French, but from the Scots copy. The hiſtorian here ingenu- 


_ oully tells the truth; though, perhaps, he was not aware of the 


conſequences. Had there been any other French letters than 


the preſent, what occaſion had Buchanan for the Scots, when he 
himſelf muſt have had poſſeſſion of the originals? Buchanan was 
actually one of the aſſiſtants appointed to the Scots Commiſſion- 


ers, and intruſted with the conduct of the whole proceſs, and did, 
with Lethington, M Gill, and Wood, a Lard of the Seſſion, ex- 
bibit the original letters, and explain their contents in private to 
the Engliſh. Commiſſioners. Buchanan could not have loſt or 
miſlaid them, becauſe is is evident from Mr. Anderſon's account, 


' that theſe letters were tranſlated Wy deen, at Fanden Anis 5 


the time of the conferences, 


It now becomes very renforably's a matter of dion hed | 


has proved fo clearly, that the letters we nes: at preſent's are 
tranſlations from Buchanan's Latin and the Scots copy, that even 


1 any letters beſides thoſe which we now. have, ever exiſted. _ 


«4 Surely, ſays Mr. Tytler, it is a fair concluſion to aſſert, that, 
if they did not exiſt with Buchanan, they did not exiſt at all; 
and if the Scottiſh Commiſſioners, who were ſaid to produce them, 
never ſaw them, nobody elſe ever did. It cannot be pretended _ 
that Buchanan did not underſtand the French. He paſſed moſt 

of his life in that country, and taught a ſchool there. Indeed, 


_  Gnce the Doctor has been driven to deny that the French letters 
are true copies of the originals, by, all the rules of proof and cri- 


. ticifm, it was his buſineſs to produce theſe originals, But, how is it 
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poſlible 4 tofix men, ho after having, wins hundred” years, quot- 
ed and infiſted on theſe letters as originals, and haye even com- 


mended the elegancy of their compoſition, on finding themſelves 
forced to give them up, have now recourſe to other letters, which 
they acknowledge to be loſt; and now pretend to ſay never were 


ſeen, even by Buchanan himſelf Cho was employed by the pu- 


blic to produce them. None of the adverſaries of Queen Mary 
ever pretended that the preſent French letters were vitiated tranſ- 


Jations. Not even Morton himſelf, nor Buchanan, who lived 


many years after their publication, ever ſaid ſoz which it was 
incumbent on them to have done; neither did any body ever pre- 
tend that they were vitiated, before Mr. Goodall demonſtrated 
them to be ſo. It is incumbent, therefore, upon thoſe who inſiſt 
on their authenticity, to produce the originals. Mr. Hume tells 
us that it is in vain at this day, to object to the letters; they 


were regularly and judicially given in, and ought to have been 


canvaſſed at the time.“ Had the Queen remained ſilent at the 
time when Murray produced theſe letters, there is no doubt that 
the argument would have held good; but this was by no means the 
caſe,” On' the contrary, ſhe endeavoured by repeated ſupplications, 
to have them for the inſpection of herſelf or her friends; in 


which caſe ſhe would have undertaken to prove forgery; but ſo 


far was this from being the caſe, that the box with its contents 


were ſent back in haſte to Scotland with Murray and e _ £0 


what they did with them nobody can tell. 

& But now, that it is ſaid the original papers are loſt, how! is 
it poſſible to make good the accuſation againſt the Queen ? By 
copies it would appear. Let it be ſo; theſe copies have now been 


examined, and detected · to be vitiated | in ſuch a manner, as it is 


forced to be acknowledged, that the Queen could not have writ- 


ten ſuch letters. We are now told, that although the letters ex- 


tant at preſent cannot be ſaid to be either the originals, or copies 
from the originals, a they are tranſlations from tranſlations, 
at the third hand. The French tranſlator declares that he 
tranſlated them from the Latin.” He ſays, indeed, that, having 
no manner of knowledge of the Scots language, he choſe rather. 
to exprefs all that he found in the Latin, That this could not 
comprehend all the letters is plain, becauſe only three of them 


were put into Latin by Buchanan, and the reſt were in Scots, a 


language which, he ſays, he knew nothing of. How then got 
he theſe laſt? But, in order to expoſe the deception, here it 
will be neceſſary to trace the hiſtory of the French letters for 
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3 fome time back. We have already ſcen that Buchanan public 
| ed his libel called Dereddio Marie, both in the Latin and Scots 
languages; 3 to which he ſubjoined a Latin tranſlation of the three 


- firſt French letters, and all the eight letters in the Scottiſh lan- 


| guage, The very next year, about the time of the Duke of Nor- 
folk's examination, and while a treaty was carrying on betwixt 
Elizabeth and the King of France, it was thought proper to-pub- 
liſh a French tranſlation of the Detection, with all the letters, 
which being ſaid to be written by the Queen in French, were 
ſurely printed verbatim from the originals. But this French tranſ- 
lator has declared that 10 he had no knowledge of the Scots lan- 
guage, and therefore choſe to expreſs all he found in the Latin.” 
But Buchanan tranſlated only three of the letters into that lan- 
guage: from what hand therefore did this ſuppoſed. Frenchman 
procure the other four letters in French? For he publiſhed ſeven 
of them that were produced by Murray and Morton. Will it be 
aid, that after finding he could not procure copies of all the ori- 
ginal French letters, he tranſlated the three firſt from Buchanan's 
Latin verſion; and for the other four, he had recourſe. to ſome 
friendly Scotſman, who tranſlated theſe into Latin, from which 
the Frenchman, tranſlated them again into French, in the ſhape 
they now ſtand ? How ſtrange a proceſs. this? Ham n to 
all credibility? 
HBut even to make this 8 wg go gh he . 
a diredt lie. He ſays, that all the French letters were tranſlated + 
into Latin; from which language he choſe to tranſlate all that he 
found. From all which it ſeems pretty evident, that the affected 
diſguiſe and lies pf this impoſtor, were contrived to make us Us 
lieve, that the book was not printed in London.“ : 
Mr. Tytler next proceeds to ſhew that the probable wo of 

e deceit and lying were, that, in this year (1571), there 
were negociations going on for a marriage betwixt the Duke of 


Anjou and Queen Elizabeth. Mary had conſtantly an ambaſſa- _ 
dor at that Court, ſoliciting her releaſe from the hands of her 
enemy; and, at this very period, her relation, the Duke of Guile, 


was in the height of glory and power at that Court. To defeat 
_ theſe ſolicitations, therefore, and to afford a plauſible reaſon for 
keeping Mary in priſon, it was neceſſary to repreſent her in the 


blackeſt colours poſſible to the princes on the continent; which 


had already been done ſufficiently. in England, by the publication 


of ſeveral editions of Buchanan's Detection, and Mary's letters. 


* 
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Tt this was the caſe, i 1s extremely plain rom the inſtructions 
given to the Engliſh miniſter at the Court of France, It were 
not amiſs to have divers of Buchanan's little Latin books: to pre- 
ſent, if need were, to the King, as from yourſelf, and to ſome of 
the other noblemen of fs Council, e _ will a A ” oo 
foes to difgrace her. e 
Dr. Robertſon has N68 th the ATR of two W writ- 
ers, to prove that the book was not printed i in London; but Mr. 
Tytler has ſhown that one of his teſtimonies makes rather againſt 
him. The author indeed ſays, that the Latin Detection of 
Buchanan was tranſlated into French by one Camuz; but this 
nobody will pretend to diſpute; though it ſays votiag as.to the 
place where it was printed. On the other hand; it is plain, 
from his words, that it, was not printed in, that country, but ſent | 
thither afterwards, and diſperſed through that kingdom. Nay, 
one of them, Blackwood, ſays, that it was tranſlated and printed 
at Rochelle; ; but if that was the caſe, who furniſhed them with 
the materials for this tranſlation. But wherever they were print- 
ed, there can be no doubt that the publiſnier muſt have printed | 
them from the originals. If in London, there they were in eve- 
ry body's hands; and if in France, one of the author's quoted by 
Dr. Roberſon ee chat Buchanan ſent over the Reh to his 
e in chat country. | 1 
Another argument brought = the Doctor,; is, that, 30 the Scots 
tranſlation, there was prefixed to each letter two or three ſen- 
tences of the original French; which, breaking off with an Oc. 
the "Scottiſh: tranſlation of the whole followed. The French 
editor, obſerving this, fooliſhly concluded, that the letters had 
been written partly i in French, and partly in Scots. In anſwer 
to this, however, our author obſerves, that nothing can be in- 
ferred from the words of an author whoſe intention was manifeſt- 
| 1y to deceive; though it will by no means be eaſy to convince 
„ us that he was either ignorant or fooliſh. 50 
: The Doctor next endeavours to l geen, by ied 0 
that the' firſt ſentences, by the ſpirit and elegance in them, ap- 
pear to be the only remaining parts of the original French, as 
written by the Queen; and what follows them are only ſervile 
tranſlations from the Latin verſion of Buchanan. This, at beſt, 7 5 
muſt be a very vague argument, and depend on the fancy of - 
every reader. Mr. Tytler owns that, in ſome inſtances, the 
French has a happier turn than the Latin tranſlation; but this 
proves no more than that, in a few ſcattered ſentences, on a poor, 
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lo indien „ ib, ht better than, an original. 
Mr. Goodell, however, ast ſhewng that the Seots. capy-is-the 
only original one; and this hy, ſuch atguments as cannot cafily he 
refuted· We have lready t takea, notice of. ' the, ſcandalous Error, 
bible fox bills which, has un chrcugh both: the, French, and Lat 
tin... J like manner, the Scots word ir it, ine, Wear, has | 
been written 'natit,'and though i it makes the ſentence plainly nog: 


in ie 1 a 
. | . 1h att 

Another a argument 1 by Mr), Home js, Wet db Seen, 5 
" ters are evidently a ER from. ſome French. gzigipal 0 
we now. dagen n Mgr, 2 N ray -In 


he e Jer 
f 4 1 dens, In 
+ by many other 
8 AC Fae aug f Mr „ Hume, 2 fs ang ff rom this | 
WR to the ground. 1 Py 141, ien | N ii "7 


Lale, Mr, Tztler ,copfiders 1 The. yle 4 55 9 57 Scottiſh copy of 
hoſe letters, and finds 2a,gumber, of proxerbjal, ſentences and 
p raſetz peculiar to the language of. this country, to I en 
French have vothiog ſimilar i in their language. Both 
and Dr. Lebenden own that This Scottiſh, copy. is the 3 1 of 
F tranflations; and af there ever was any g: 

en it ; 18 en on, athaſe, who, take the affirmauye fide of. 
this queſtion to produce thew,, or at, leaſt to. hey, that. there ever, ; 
exiſted another copy than the preſent, as well as.to Explain in 
what manner this ſuppoſed, original, came, to 69s, after, bring 
in every body's. hands, both in Eugland and Scotland, . w Fhich 
ſurely muſt be accounted a matter of no little difficulty. ms 
- Our author now proceeds. to anſwer particularly. the arguments 
of Dr. Robertſon, of. which be gives a ſummary. and this, 
through. the arguments at large, are to be found in the Diflerta- 
tion contained i in the body of this volume, Ve. tall here. Trans, 
ſcribe, for the eaſe of the reader's memory. They, are as follow, 
« x. Murray, and bis adherents, .allicmed, upon their. word of 
honour, that the letters were written with the Queen': 5 VM hand. 
2. The letters were produced in the Regent's. parliament, 
and are mentioned in the act W e as the, Chief N 
of Her NET ct 15452 25190 has engl al paved 
Volume II. | : 34 es 


| 15404; "They Were"! Wate yon e Vorf. 
bf See? Inks Are Sadler, Leere miſſioners 

Tork, who'tenfildered them as „ amldolerigfro ys [o, 

e > They were believed” by Elizabeth ha her Mites to 

| be Wel F bey laid then before the Engli Council} who, 

bi compitfogthem with other letters of ſy. believed them to 

5 ye! gen nuſns; V as DO Ek Mend nottites: nm 

246+ Tn Bar of Lenin o, and bis ia dy, need eee 

of the murder.“ i e en 

Beides the Dea. pfodut 

tor the authenticity 

1. That“ whenever 9 ow 9 with any bene en 

as We take vate to make it as full and explicit as may be; 

kb avoid any apptararite of? ugeertainty. and a Kiba of 'cavill 

TForgers ſeldom ert in prbving tos 5 little; but are apt te fall inte 

the other extreme. Had the letters' in queſtionſ chere fore, been 

Forged, the Doctor thinks it probable, that inſtend of whſcufe 

Hints) and dark ambiguehs exprelfiotis, there would have been the 

moſt Fol and open proofs of her güflt. AN Mary's advocates in- 

fiſt that there is nothing 1 in the letters” which amounts to a"proof 

bf Her guilt. It Was not to be ſuppoſed; therefore; that the for- 

gers would have been at fo much Heelteh trouble to involve them: 

'felves'in guilt and ne we, _ all, it dig not anſwer ge 

Purpoſe. We n eee e 750 e eee eee eee 

2. Skilfur forgets" avoid any long dere; om #6ebunt' of the 

difffculty of keeping a proper conne 
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ent lens bis os l. 


Mor in 2 long chain of cir- 
kumſtances without diſcove ring the fraud. But Marys letters, 
Eſpecially the irt, are Hlled with a multiplicity of cireum ahees, 
Lebte fete in à real correſpondence, büt ” altogether f62 
reign to the purpoſe of the Queen's enemies, and which it would | 
Hav been Abfure to have en "OO prog deen e ate with 
out foundatiotf. e f eee 12 Huey 92 
n * he reality of TRAD 7 in 25 letters are con- 
fitined 55 undoubted collateral evidence; of which the ſtory of 
Crawford,” gentleman to the Earl of Wann? already mentioned, 5 
1 broügbt as an inſtance. He declared, that, orig the 
| Queen's Ray at "Glaſgow, the King reptated to him, every night, 
What had paſſed through! the day betwixt her majeſty and him, 
and that the account given of theſe converſations in the firſt let 
ter, 18 merely the fame with what the King communicated to 
Fim. According to the fame letter, there was much diſcourſe 


between: the King and RENE Tg Mynto, Hiegait, 1 a 


* 


Walcar.... en 8 e «il a es of, Mary 1 
preſerved i in he Scots College at Paris, and pu] alid ed, by Keith, 
diſcovered it to be an affair of fo much i importance, 28 merited 
all the attention ſhe, paid to it at that time,” Iche pain to which 
the Queen was ſuhject in her A 18 likewiſe, mentioned in the I 
Doctor's opinion .o naturally, that 18 enen io any 
1:44 her firſt letter, Ahe om, ee her having fat uh 
late writing; and that ſhe had Written out all her glean paper 
ſo ſhe contigued the writing upon a ſtieet on which ſhe had formerly 
written notes or memorandums;; Theſe memorandums ſtill ap- 
pear in the middle of the letter; and what we have ſaid, ſeem 
naturally to account for the manner. how re might find their 
way into a real letter. It ĩs ſcarce to he ſuppoſed, however, that 
any forger would think of placing memorandums in che middle 
of a letter, where, at firſt fight, they make ſo abſurd and unnatu- 

ral appearance. But if any ſhall ſtill carry their refinement, 0 
far as to ſuppoſe that the forgers were fo artful as to throw i in t 
: circumſtance in. order to preſerve: the appear of genuineneſs, 
they muſt; at leaſt, allow that the Queen's enemies, ho employ- 
ed theſe forgers, could not be ignorant of the deſign and mean - 
ing of theſe ſhort notes and memorandums ; but we find them miſ- 
taking them ſo far as to imagine, that they were the credit of 
the bearer, i. e. points eee it which the. en ed wen, 
him verbal inſtructions. “?? Tat 
5. Mary, mentioning her e with Waking boo. 
the affair of Mynto, Hiegait, &. ſays, * To- morrow I will ſpeak 
to him upon that point; and then adds, As to the reſt. „ 
Willie Hiegaits, he confeſſed it; but it was the morning after 
my coming before he did it.“ This addition, which could not 
have been made till after the converſation happened, ſeems either 
to have been inſerted by the Queen into the body of the letter, 
or perhaps, ſhe having written it on the margin, it was taken 
thence into the text. If we ſuppoſe the letter to be a real one, 
and written at different times, as it plainly. bears, this ciroum. 
ſtance appears to be very natural; but no reaſon could have in- 
duced a forger to have ventured upon _ an reine, for, 
: which there was no neteſſity. ?“ . 
In anſwer to theſe arguments, Mr. Tytler obſerves, 4. That 
the exhibition, and collation of theſe letters was made entirely by 
the Queen of England and her Council, along with Murray, 
Morton, and the reſt of the Queen's e,, and that upon 
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ary and her Cortuniſſoners s 368A W 2 gght of them, or Fr 8 


copies, they y were in antly- ſent off to” Scotland; which confider. | 
ht ce beg cuts off "every argument that lends be drawn 


from the words of Murray or Queen Elizabeth. 

2:43 1. Though the eagerneſs of a forger would We have wot 
aa: Il 5h to males the letters quite explicit with "regard to Ma- 
ry's acceſſion to the murder, the obſervation cannot be faid to 


bold univerlally. Had a ſingle perſon been the author of theſe 
letters, no doübt it might have been allowed to hold good; but 
it müſt he confidered © that Murray, Morton, Lerhington, and 
Buchanan, are ſuid to have been the actors in this ſcene, to which 


ſoc ety we cannot poſſibly aſcribe much of the raſhneſs in queſ- 
tion. One inſtance, however, of this raſhneſs has been given 
in their” firſt producing letters with a ſubſcription annexed to 
them; and afterwards'others without it. Conſidering afterwards, 
fnever) chat to affix a ſignature to ſuch ſhame ful letters would 
have a ſuſpicious appearance they afterwards ſuppreſſed this copy, 
and produced others, the only mark of authenticity Wa acti was, 


their being: wholly written with the Queen's hand. $73 


The Doctor, our author obſerves,” has'ſhown r no ne pen 


al ity in drawing an argument againft'the Queen from the apolo- 
gy made by her friends,” that the letters were not concluſive. 


He aſks, what could any perſon. have done more than to infift on 


being brought perlonally before Queen Elizabeth, the nobility of 


England, and the foreign ambaſſadors, to plead her cauſe in per- 
ſon: She afferted, in the ſtrongeſt language, that the letters were 
forged by Murray, and his agents, and that ſhe would prove it; 


nor can we ſuppoſe that they would have denied the charge in 


more Energetic terms, than it was urged oak: e ow 5 * 
advocate the biſnop of Ros. 
2. and 3. In anſwer to what is ſaid; that the contents of ths 


letters were natural, and that they were replete with many inci- 


dents known to be true, Mr. Tytler conſiders the plan which the 
manufacturers of theſe letters muſt neceſſarily have followed. 
One of their firſt ſteps muſt have been to get good information of 


the Queen's ſituation at the time, with an account of thoſe who 


were about her perſon, and what occurrences happened in her pre- 


ſence. In all this there was no difficulty. Murray, Morton, 


and Lethington, were all in the Queen's confidence, and none of 
them could be ignorant of her having a pain in her fide; Aud we 
have already taken notice ef the way in which Crauford procu- 
red his intelligence, fo that his teſtimony could not in the leaſt 
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RESPECTING n MARY. | 


have prove: 
0 remarkable that this perſon declared, not only that he was told 


every word by the King, of What paſſed between' the Queen and 


bim in converſation. through the day, but that he wrote down 
every word, that he might be the more ready to give an account 


ol it whenever the Earl of Lennox ſhould think proper to call 


upon him to do ſo. Now, ſays Mr. Tytler, Let me aſk Why 


this exactneſs to write down what he could tell Lennox, who was 8 
himſelf at Glaſgow, by word of mouth, the next minute? And, 


for what end did he keep theſe writings by him after he had told 


them to Lennox? From inſpiration or foreſight, no doubt; that, 


ſome years after, he would be called upon to relate over again 
theſe converſations to Queen Elizabeth and her Council, to give 


faith to NU 3365 W wo time that he wy N his notes ns : 


not exiſt.” - | 
From all this ir. appears; 9 1 meas nat in As 9 any 


thing but what was either publicly known, or publicly reported 
at the time; ſo that, unleſs the letter-writer had diſcovered 


ſomething which could not have been known without it, there 
cannot: be the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, from its contents, that it is 
genuine 3 private letters are not uſually written about public 
converſations, or common reports. One exceptiop, indeed, is 
made by the Doctor, viz. the affair of William Hiegait, Mynto, 


and Walcar, which, he ſays, remained altogether unknown, till 
a letter from the Queen to the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, publiſhed 


by Keith, diſcovered it to be an affair of importance, Were this 
information juſt, there it no doubt but it would be acknowledged 
to have great weight. But ſo far is this from being the caſe, that 
from the contents of the letter, it appears that the matters ſpo- 
ken of in it had already been circulated all over the country. 
The matter was, that this William Walcar, a ſervant to the 
Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, came to the Queen at Sticling and de- 


elared, that it was openly reported, that the King deſigned, with 


the aſſiſtance of the nobility, to crown his ſon, and aflume the 
government in his own hands; and, being prefſed upon the ſub- 
jet, he named William n as his author. But on their exa* 
mination before the Council, both of them denied ſeparately, as 


well as when confronted together; only Walcar confeſſed that 5 


heard a report of a deſign to impriſon the King. 


Thus the arguments for the authenticity of the letters in ng | 


tion, drawn from their contents hitherto divulged, fallto the ground. 
The moſt remarkable of all, however, yet remains, viz. Concerning 


the letters to be genuine, but rather the contrary. Tt. 


EE 


the notes and n in the middle af! the firſt letter, 


This argument is taken from a paſſage in that letter, where the 
Queen is made to ſay, Excuſe that thing that is ſcribbled; 1 5 
had no paper yeſterday, when I wrote that of the memorial.“ 
For lack of paper, then, ſays the Doctor, ſhe was obliged to con- 
tinue her letter upon a ſeparate papex,,apon which ſhe had writ-⸗ 
ten down her notes and memorandum̃s, which is a circumſtance 5 
that no forger could poſſibly have thought of. I own, ſays Mr. 
Tytler, that this obſervation is ingenious, and ſhews with what 
attention the acute diſſertator has ſcrutinized this matter. But, 
high as my opinion is of this gentleman's penetration, I cannot 
give him the preference to his friends Murray, Morton, Lething- - 
ton, and Buchanan, whoſe talents for conducting ſo dark an affair, 
1 am of opinion, could not be exceeded by any perſon. To make 
out his argument, therefore, we muſt believe, as the diſſertator 
tells us, that the above four ſage politicians, who were poſſeſſed 
of the letters, and knew every circumſtance that is mentioned in 
them, or relating to them, and ſo recent as within a few months 
of their ſuppoſed date, were ſo entirely ignorant of their contents, 
that they made a blunder in explaining their meaning to the Com- 
miſſioners at Vork, which blunder this ingenious gentleman, at 
the diſtance of two hundred years, has now diſcovered and ſet to. 
rights. The Queen is made to refer Bothwell to the bearer of 
the letter for full information as to ſeveral things which ſhe had 
not time or intention to treat fully of. Upon this point, ſays a 
the writer of the letter, the bearer will "OPS you many things.“ 
Again, this bearer will tell you the reſt; and if I learn any | 
| thing here, I will make you memorial at even.“ The letter is 
made to be written at different times, in the ſpace of two days: 
and, at the concluſion of each night's writing, there is added a 
few notes, profeſſedly a recapitulation of the preceding heads of 
the letter; and at the end of this letter, the Queen is made ta 
ſay, ne that thing is ſcribbled, for I had not paper yeſter- 
day when I wrote that-of the memorial.” I aſk. the reader now, 
Is it poſſible to apply this to any other memorial, than that of the 
many ſmall things concerning which ſhe referred Bothwell to the 
bearer to explain to him fully? This is the plain ſenſe of the 
words themſelves, and in this ſenſe only did Lethington and 
Buchanan explain them in their conference with the Engliſh 
Commiſſioners at York. The memorial there meant, © is in 
the credit (ſay they) given to Paris the bearer.” Can any thing 
be more natural 1885 this? © But, ſays our e theſe gentle. 


* 


0 ur Ex. MARY; : 


writing, c the memorial, was no other than a part of her 


very letter on which the had previouſſy made ſome jottings but 
was now forced to ſcribble her letter upon it, for want of paper. 
If we can poſſibly ſuppoſe that to have been the caſe, all the ſcrib- 
1 5 bling upon a paper, already blotted with notes and jottings, muſt 
undoùbtedly have appeared upon the face of the letter itſelf; in 
5 Parc caſe it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that Lethington and Buchan- 


an would have miſtaken the ſenſe of this paſſage in the letter. 


e This letter appears to have been the ſubject of two nights 


ytiting; at the end of the firſt night the Queen is made to ſay, 


mis Keing to bed, yet I ceaſe not to ſeribble all che remains 
of che paper Then follows a ſhort note of the heads of what ſhe 
had written. The night after, when ſhe comes to the very cloſe 

of her letter, there are added like wiſe a few jottings or memo- 
randums, ſuch as, Remember you of the purpoſe of Lady Re- 


res, & c.“ all which is natural.“ Now if, according to this dif- 


 covery of the diſſertator, ihe was obliged to write part of the let- 


ter upon her paper of potes- which ſhe had kept for jotting down 
what occurred; by "Fhat ſtrange accident came it to paſs that 


this paper of notes came to be ſo luckily divided, that one balf 


of theſe notes falls ſo very a propos as to make an exact ſummary 


of the preceding part of the letter, and no more? After which 


— 


the letter proceeds to the end, when a few other notes are again 
as naturally introduced; and with which this letter concludes. 
From all which,” I think it is pretty plain, that theſe notes were 
5 always meant ne oe what at FRO 5 8 to a, ir 
of the letter itſelf.?⸗/ 


The next bridedive 3 8 FP Add 1s V's Aying 


confeſſion of Nicholas Hubert, commonly called French Paris, 
fervant to the Earl of Bothwell, and named in the letters them- 
des, as the bearer of them from the Queen to Bothwell. 


Four of Bothwell's ſervants were apprehended in June, 1567, 


ns acceſſaries to the murder of the King, and publicly tried be- 
fore the High Court of Juſticiary at Edinburgh; and all of them 


were condemned and executed on their own confeſſions, as guil- 


| ty of the murder; but none of them accuſed the Queen. On 
the contraty, in the inftructions given to the Commiſſioners of 


Mary, it is mentioned that they declared at all times, the Queen 


to be innocent. The evidence of this is inconteſtible; as there 
were preſent no fewer than nineteen of the firſt peers of the king- 


. 19.Mhbi/ 2rd ud ood cklroetle 
matter; for 1 now the diſſertator has diſcovered, that this /cribb/ed 


don Sight waere, and > eight abbots, of whom our eben gie 6 
2 catalogue. „„ pd 5 „ | 

The names af the four te hs . e are, Dal. | 
TY Hay, Powrie, and Hepburn. As for Paris, who Was ſup- 
poſed. to he the confident of the whole intrigue betwixt the Queen 


and Bothwell, be was carried to the priſon. in St. Andrew's, Where 
the Earl of Murray reſided, and kept there for two years, during 


the whole time of the conferences at Weſtminſter and Vork. ” 

The ſuſpicious conduct of Morton, with regard to Dalglieſh, i in 
whit cuſtody it was faid the box was found; has been repeate ly 
taken notice of; and one more cone luſion drawn by Mr. Tytler 
from the filence of Morton at this time, is, that he and; his aſſo- 
ciates had either forgot the matter of the box altoge ther, or that 8 


the letters did not at that time exiſt, but that the whole. ſtory 


was trumped: up after Dalghicſh had been exccuted. Still, how 


5 ever, if the evidence of Paris could have availed them: any thing, | 


he might have been produced. Beſides, making the ſtrange 
ſuppoſition, that the exiſtence of this witneſs, could have been 
forgot, the conduct of Murray himſelf, after this time, throws 
ſuch a violent he 2825 as ee 25 a removed by 
5 act whatever. 14 202.460 w 


Mary having, as bete EE 7 denjed ba 3 855 of being 


| farniſhed with copies of the letters, or inſpecting the originals, and 


having. publicly. acouſed\ Murray of being guilty. of the murder; 
the latter, inſtead of waiting to exculpate himſelf, inſtantly Tet 
out for Scotland, and after reſiding thete ſeven months, cauſed 
this Paris, the only perſon who. could, vindicate his on inno- 
cence, and prove the Queen's guilt, to be banged. Let us now ' 


ſee, ſays Mr. Tytler, the method Murray takes to wipe off this 


foul aſperſion, and to avoid all ſuſpicions of practiſing, by the 
force of torture or promiſes, upon a poor, ignorant, friendleſs 
creature, then in his hands, to meuld him to his purpoſe- 
Does he ſend him to London to be examined before the En- 
gliſh Council, as his. other witneſſes, Crawford and. Nelſon, 
kad been ? Does he-even- venture to produce him before his own 
privy council at Edinburgh, to be interrogated there? Or, laſt= 
ly, Does he bring him to a public trial in the ordinary form, be- 
fore the High Court of Juſticiary at Edinburgh, as was allowed 


to Dalglieſh and the other ſervants of Bothwell? No! As to- 


theſe laſt, the experiment had not at all ſucceeded. In #pite of 
torture, they had, with their dying breath, ſpoke out the truth, 


and acquitted the Queen. This man, Paris, was the laſt card 


'G rx MARY: © 2 


Matte 1 to play” a new method, therefore, Mut be bollow- 


ed with reſpect to him. He was confined in an obſcure dungeon, 
in Murray's citadel of St. Andrew's; there he was kept hid from 


all the world, and at laſt condemned by the Earl of Mürray him-" 
ſelf, in a manner nobody: knows how. Several months after his 
death a confeſſion was taken, clandeſtiuely, without: mentioning 
any perſon who was preſent when it was made, by Paris, and ſent 


up privately to London to Secretary Cecil, but at What period 


nobody knows, accuſing the Queen in the blackeſt terms, and 
extolling the Earl of Murray to the ſkies. And, to crown the 


whole, this precious piece of evidence is kept a profound ſecret 


: from the eee and her . OE never once * or heard os 


ces, Viz. th: 
condemnation and death of this Frenchman, are Leſly biſhop of 


. © All 45 remains of his poor creature, are two ebe | 


Ds ao the other on the xoth-of Auguſt 1 569. The 


firſt, ſaid to be the original, and marked on ſome leaves with the 
initial letters of his name, is ſtill extant in the Cotton Libra- 
ry. IE charges Bothwell with the murder, but ſays nothing of 
the Queen or the er e the” other e 3 Her 
with the whole.“ | 
Mr. Tytler is: of opinion, A theſe Leue lt were . fe 
cret, and never ſhown to Mary, from the following ciremiiung 
hat the only cotemporary writers who mention the 


| Roſs, and the author of a manuſcript Hiſtory of Scotland during 


the reign of Queen Mary, and the four Regents, Murray, Len- 


nox, Mar, and Morton; which was afterwards publiſhed by 


Crawford, { Kiſtvriographier to Queen Anne. The author 'of the 
_ manuſcript "mentions, that the Regent (Murray) proceeded | 


from Stirling to St. Andrew's where Paris, a Frenchman, was 
hanged for the murder of the late King, though be denied the 
fact.“ We have already taken notice of brſhop Leſſy's aſſertion, 
that Paris vindicated Mary from the crimes laid to her charge; 


from whence it is plain, that neither the Queen nor the Biſhop 


had ſeen or heard of the ſecond confeſſion, in which ſhe was ſa 


violently accuſed. © And the above paſſage from Crawford, ſays 


Mr. Tytler, fully explains the good reaſon that Murray then had 


| for keeping this pretended confeſſion of Paris a profound ſecret, to 


all except his own confederates and Secretaꝶy Cecil, viz. Becauſe 


it was at this time univerſally known, by every body in Scot- 
land, that this very Paris, at his execution, had publicly given 


the lie to any e e by ſolemnly denying the f fact,” "” 
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Our ibo now. attempts to 8 betwixt 75 ws ſets 0 
5 — evidence before us on the preſent. queſtion, | He 
quotes a letter from Elizabeth to Mary, in which ſhe. gives him 
a great chatacter. In our judgment, ſays ſhe, ye have not any 
in loyalty and faithfulneſs can over- match him; and on this oc- 
caſion, Mr. Tytler obſerves, what is indeed very ſurpriſing, that | 
| Dr. Robertſon ſhould call Leſly & a man heated with faction, fo 
that no ſtreſs can be laid upon what he ſays.” From the abſtrad 
col his arguments already given, however, the reader will be en-. 
abled to Judge how far the Doctor is in the right in his afſer- 
tions; and it is impoſſible to heſitate a moment at giving the bi- 
ſhop the: preference to i; in 8885 of ee e 
and humanity, _ 
SDS On the othet fide of a 3 we 150 tag, that 5 
„ the conduct of Mary, her accuſers had an opportunity of contra- 
5 dicting the reports concerning the' confeſſion of Paris; but this | 
they did not; and the only anſwer they made to the vindication 
publiſhed by the biſhop of Roſs, was to ſuppreſs the book altoge- 
ther, on pretence of its containing ſome dangerous points with 
regard to Mary's title to the crown of England. By reaſon of 
this ſuppreſſion, it may be ſaid, that Murray and Morton had no 
opportunity of ſeeing the Queen's defence with regard to Paris; 
| | | but this we can ſcarcely ſuppoſe, as the book was ſoon diſtribu- 
3 ted, and ſome copies of the firſt edition are even extant at this 
5 day. As the order for ſupprefling it came from Elizabeth, the 
book muſt have been in the hands of her miniſters, and Murray 
and Morton had always an ambaſſador there, who could not fail 
to ſee it. Nay, the Earl of Morton himſelf was at London in 
the year 1571; having gone up at that time as Commiſſioner for 
the Earl of Lennox, then regent of Scotland, in order to treat 
with Elizabeth for the depoſition of Mary altogether. ©, What 
=_ ; | reaſon then, ſays Mr. Tytler, can be aſſigned for this reſerved- 
—_— neſs, this, determined ſilence of Morton and Murgay, with re- 
[OE ſpect tot Ris aſſertion of the biſhop, as to Paris's dying teſtimony 
5 of Queen Mary's innocence, when they could at once have cruſh- 
1 | ed it, by publiſhing the genuine confeſſion ſaid to have been 
3 N made by Paris himſelf, which they had at that time in their 
pocket? Two reaſons, very different indeed from each other 
may be imagined: Either that this confeſſion of Paris, in Mor- 
ton's cuſtody, was not fit to bear the light, or that ſome ſmalt 
regard for Mary's fame made them conceal it from her“ 


n ah adverſuric «of Mary had not at this time, nor indeed 

At any; other, the ſmalleſt regard for her fame, ſeems very plain 
from the whole tenor of their conduct already mentioned, as well 
23 from What we have yet to deliver. This ſame year Buchan- 
nan publiſhed his Detection, in which nothing was omitted that 
u ran arme nen her character. The whole in- 
5 wixt vell, her amours in France as well 
her repeated attempts to poiſon the King, and 
his actual murder at -the laſt by her contrivance,: as it was ſaid, 
re all et forth in ſuch: 3 manner, as nothing but: the moſt ran- 
 - corous malice” could have prompted even an adverſary to have 
done. The letters to Bothwell are printed at full length, toge- 
ther with the confeſſions of Bothwell's four ſervants 3 and yet 
the pretended confeſſions of Paris are omitted. The bock was 
preſently diſperſed all over the kingdom ; © but, ſays Mr. Tyt- 
ler, what is moſt ſurpriſing, although Paris is often mention - 
ad therein, as the confident of the whole ſcene betwixt the 
Queen and Bothwell, with reſpect to the King's murder; and 
that Biſhop Leſly, in his printed Apology. for Queen Mary, had 
_ affirmed in the face of the world, as a fact univerſally known, 
| that Paris, at his execution, had publicly aſſerted the Queen's 
| Innocence; although the letters give only ſome ſuſpicions and dark 
hints, from which the Queen's knowledge of the murder is in- 
ferred; whereas Paris's confeſſion, of the xoth of Auguſt, x 569, 
expreſsly charges her as the contriver of it, and is the only evi- 
dence that does ſo; yet, in Buchanan's book there is not the 
leaſt mention made of any ſuch confeſſion. Buchanan liyed ma- 
ny years after this; his Detection underwerit ſeveral editivas z | 
| nay, he wrote his hiſtory at large, which was not publiſhed: for 
ſeveral years after this period; and, though he there again makes 
mention both of Paris and the letters, yet not one word is ſaid of 
any ſuch confeſſion made 2 0 this Re to the we en of _ | 
| r CET ” 

Our at alſo wh notice peaks a copy ok: this as is 
Kill extant, atteſted by one Alexander Hay, a notary. This man 
appears to have been Murray's active inſtrument in the tranſac- 
tions of thoſe times, and by degrees arrived to be clerk to his ſe- 
eret council. In this capacity, he atteſts the confeſſion of Paris, but 
without any witneſſes; nay, Mr. Goodall has brought forth a very 
envious letter of his to John Knox, wherein he tells that reform- 
er that the evil deeds of Queen Mary had been ſet forth both in 
Latin and Ta ron? K e, ſays he, they have. no- 

| | EE ok 
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bike bake Ku tending to ber infumy. v. Thys he tacitly gives 5 
up the confeſſion of Paris altogether. This ſame Hay, ſays 


Mr. Tytler, had atteſted. the- copy- of Paris's confeſſion on the 
roth of Auguſt, 1 569, which was ſent to London that year; and 
yet in this letter, wrote to his friend John Knox, though he kner 
well that his own copy of this confeſſion Was in the hands of the . 

very ſame people Who had publiſhed the above ſcandalous collec- 
tion againſt the Queen; yet, ſo well does he know from the very 
nature of his own manufacture, that this confeſſion of Hubert's 


* 


durſt not be expoſed to light; and ſo far from enumerating that 5 
piece among the above collection, he finks it altogether, as if no 


ſuch paper had ever exiſted. He tells his friend that the above 


collection contained every thing that could tend to the Queen's f 


| infamyr when, at the ſame time, he knew ell, that the blackeſt 


piece of all, which he himſelf kad furniſhed them with, was omit⸗ 


ted. From all which circumſtances, the violent preſumptions that 
ariſe from their carrying this poor ignorant ſtranger from Fdin- 
burgh, the ordinary ſeat of juſtice, their keeping him hid from all _ 
the world in a remote dungeon, and not producing him with their | 
other evidences, ſo as he might have been publicly queltioned.3 — 
the politive and direct teſtimony of the author of Crawford's ma- 
nuſeript, then living; and on the ſpot at the time, with the pu- 
blic affirmation of the biſhop of Roſs at the time of Paris's death, 
that he had vindicated the Queen with his dying breath; the be- 
haviour of Murray, Morton, Buchanan, and even Hay, the at- 


teſtor of this: pretended confeſſion on that occaſion; their cloſe 


and reſerved filence at the time when they muſt have had this 


confeſſion of Paris in their pocket; and their publiſhing every 


other circumſtance that could tend to blacken che Queen, and yet 
omitting this confeſſion, the only direct evidence of her ſuppoſed 
guilt; all this, duly and diſpaſionately conſidered, I think,” one 

may ſafely conclude, that it was judged not fit to expoſe ſo ſodn 


to light his piece of evidence againſt the Queen, which a cloud 


of witneſſes, living, and preſent” at Paris's execution, would freely : 


have given clear teſtimony againft, as a notorious impoſture;?? 


Mr. Tytler next proceeds to ſtate the evidence ariſing from this 


confeſſion itſelf, On this he obſerves that the abſurdities of the piece 


are ſo glaring, that the remark formerly made by Dr. Robertſon; 


about forgers over. doing their work, is here verified in its full 


extent. Their caution, ſays he, in not making the Queen 


ſpeak ſuch plain language in her letters, as this perſon does, was 


wiſe: here they forget chemſelves by putting the groſſeſt words 


8 
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RESPECTING: re: MARY, : 


in bis mouth. His character, they knew, was low: Sünde ts 
bear it; and they were reſolved to make him ſpeak out, ſo as to 
leave no doubt of wo . d s 1 as a e and a a mur- 
dereſs 17? +» © | 
F Roben Ye dons notice: oy hn abſurdities ada incon- 
ſiſtencies in this confeſſion, but does not think that from thence 
there is ſufficient reaſon to reject i entirely. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged, ſays he, that his depoſitions contain ſome improba- 
ble circumſtances. He ſeems to have been a fooliſh talkative 
fellow; the fear of death; the violence of a torture; and the de- 
fire of pleaſing thoſe in whoſe power he was, tempted him, per- 
haps, to feign ſome circumſtances, and to exaggerate others. To 
| ay that ſome circumſtances in an affidavit are improbable or falſe, 
is very different from ſaying that the whole is forged. I ſuſpect 
the former to be the caſe e but 5 fee no e _ _ f 
N r ET g , 
In anſwer to chi Mr. Tytler that aka: Uh it 155 alba, | 
Ha ſuppoſed a ſufficient reaſon for diſregarding the teſtimony of 
a witneſs, if he be found inconſiſtent with himſelf in any ſingle 
point; and in the preſent caſe, when the ſeveral objeQtions ariſing. 
from the external view of the teſtimony are taken into confidera- 
tion, this rule of judging muſt operate with double force. The rea- 
ſon aſſigned by the Doctor för Paris's interlarding his ory with 
improbabilities does not appear at all ſatisfactory; but, on the con- 
trary, if it proves any thing, it proves too much. If Paris had a 
mind to pleaſe them, there is no douht, that accuſing the Queen 
at any rate, was the moſt likely way to do it; and if we believe 
this to have been his deſign, which from the nature and circum- 
ſtances of the caſe there is no reaſon to doubt, we muſt alſo he- 
lieve that the whole of his narrative is a lie. It is natural, in- 
deed to ſuppoſe, that a poor forlorn and diſtreſſed creature like 5 
Paris would be tempted to falſify in this manner, in hopes of ob- 
taining his life; but there is one circumſtance which cannot be 
reaſonably derived even from this motive. One of the particu- 
lars of his confeſſion is, that he took the liberty to ſay, one day, 
to the Queen, © Madam, Monſieur Bothwell hath cammanded 
me to bring to him the keys of your chamber, as he wants to do 
' ſomething there; that is, to make the King fly in' the air with 
powder!” This ſpeech, in Mr. Tytler's opinion, is too horrid to 
be ſuppoſed to come from the mouth even of Paris; and indeed 
it muſt be owned, that if he really did ſay any ſuch thing, it 
muſt be accounted the effect of inſanity rather than any thing 
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2 tained 1 e not ene be: purge to Gti afſefted ed | : 


* Mi Sako ration of this ten it pee more 


and more, that it has been obtruded on the world merely as a 
ſcheme of the conſpirators to ruin the fame of Queen Mary. Mr. 
Tytler obſerves, that the confeſſion, as we have it at preſent, is 
by no means judicial. It mentions no perſon whatever that was 
1 preſent when it was taken. All the other confeſſions of + Dal- 


glieſh, Hay, Hepburn, &c. taken before the High Court of Juf- 


--ticiary, mention the judges before whom the confeflion-was müde 
and at the end of the depoſitions is the ſubſcription at large of 
Sir John Ballenden, Lord Juſtice: Clerk, bearing that the prin- 
cipal depoſitions were in the records of the books of the High 
Court of Juſticiary; but the confeſſion. of Paris has not a ſingle 


mark of authenticity, excepting the ſignature of Alexander Hay, 


Murray's clerk, who atteſts it as a notary, without any witneſſes. 


All the world knows, ſays our author, that a copy of any pa- 


per, atteſted by a notary, requires the ſolemnity of two reputable 

witneſſes, to give faith to the notary's atteſtation. To this pa- | 
per, however, though of the greateſt importance, there are no 

witneſſes. The whole, then, depends entirely upon the naked aſ- 

|  ſertion of this noted leg, of Murray alone, contradicted, as we 

_ have ſeen, in the moſt public manner wy _ the N wok even 


__— diſavowed by himſelf... 5 8 
The confeſſion of the gth of 2 3 not- DAE "i 


: Quad with the murder; but our author takes notice, that Mr. 


Goodall has likewiſe given very good reaſons for ſuppoſing it | 
alſo to be an impoſture. He takes notice of what Mrs Hume 


ſays upon this ſubject, viz. that the confeſſion. was a regular and 


© Judicial paper, given in regularly and judicially 3 and ought to 
have been canvaſſed at the time, if the perſons whom it concern- 


ed had been aſſured of their innocence.” Mr. Tytler obſerves, 


however, that it evidently was not a judicial confeſſion : * The pa- 
per itſelf does not bear any ſuch mark; nor does it mention that 


it was taken in preſence of any perſon, or by any perſon, or by 


any authority whatever ; and, by comparing it with the judicial 
examinations of Dalglieſh, Hay, and Hepburn, it is apparent 


that it is deſtitute of every formality requiſite in a judicial 
evidence. In what dark corner, then, this ſtrapge produc- 
tion was generated, our author, Mr. Hume, may endeavour 
to find out if he can. As to his aſſertion that it was regularly 
and | 89 given My and therefore ought to be canvaſſed dur- 


| RESPECTING: xxx MARY. 


- ing the 8 we have already ſeen that this, Fn VV 
not fact. The conferences broke up in February 1569; Nicho-—-— 
las Hubert was not hanged till Auguſt thereafter; ot his dying 


' confeſſion, as Mr. Hume calls it, is only dated hs 10th of that 8 


month. How then can this gentleman gravely tell us, that this 
confeſſion was judicially given in, and ought to have been, at that 


very time, canvaſſed by Queen Mary and her Commiſſioners. 


Such poſitive aſſertions, contrary to fact, are unworthy the cha- 
racter of an hiſtorian, and may very juſtly render his decifion with 
regard to evidences of a higher nature very dubious, In anſwer, 
then, to Mr. Hume: As the Queen's accuſers did not chuſe to 
produce this material witneſs, Paris, whom they had alive, and in 
their hands, nor any declaration from him, at the critical and 
proper time for having it canvaſſed by the Queen, I apprehend our 
author's concluſion may be fairly uſed againſt himſelf: That it is 
in vain at preſent to ſupport the improbabilities and abſurditiesin a 
confeſſion taken in a clandeſtine way, nobody knows how; and 
produced, after Paris's death, by nobody knows whom; and 
from every appearance deſtitute of every formality requiſite and 
common to ſuch ſort of evidence. For theſe reaſons, I am under 
no ſort of heſitation to give ſentence againſt Nicholas Hubers con- 


feſſion, as a groſs impoſture and forgery.” “ 
... Theſe are the principal arguments uſed in e of bent Mary 


| fr Mr: Tytler, who may not unjuſtly be ſaid to have exhauſted 
the ſubject, and to have ſet forth, in a very candid and judicious | 
manner, every thing of importance that can be ſaid upon the 
ſuhbject. As two other writers, however, of conſiderable repu- 
tation, viz. Dr. Stuart and Mr. Whitaker, have very warm- 
Ivy entered into a defence of Queen Mary, we ſhall ſtill 1 an 


ahbſtract of the arguments made uſe of by them. 


Dr. Stuart obſerves, that when Murray r his 1 has: 


| ted to ſuch extravagant lengths againſt Mary, by deſtroy- 
ing and impriſoning her, it was natural for them to think of ſome 


method of ſecuring themſelves from danger. They could have 
no ſecurity that Elizabeth would not take part with the Queen of 
Scotland; and they were likewiſe apprehenſive that the Court of 


France might interfere. Lo give a colour of juſtice to their pro- 


5 ceedings, they inſtituted an inquiry before the Privy Council into 
their own conduct; and as they were in this caſe both judges and 


part ies, there could be no doubt of the deciſion being favourable. 
The origin of the misfortunes of the Queen, they ſaid, lay in her 
on miſconduct, and they affirmed that ſhe was a party with the 
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port this afſertion, they appealed to the letters of Which we laue 


very of letters, pgſterior to the date of their taking arms ee 


E 


their ſovereign, could in any manner of way be the cauſe of 


heard ſo much. Our author takes notice of the inconſiſtency i in 
their account 88. this matter; it being i impoſ 


ible that the diſco- + 


event. Another piece of inconſiſtency in their conduct is, ah 15 


at the very time they were endeayouring to eſtabliſſi the proofs a 
Mary's guilt, by authenticatiag theſe letters, they gave in a ma- 
nifeſto to Throgmorton, the Engliſh ambaſſador, upon the 1Ith 


of July, repreſenting the Queen as entirely innocent of the death: 
of her huſband, and ſetting forth that the crimes of Bothwell 


had been the occafion of their taking up arms. Dr. Stuart is 


even of opinion, that it is not impoſſible to aſcertain the date of 


the forgery of the letters in queſtion. In ſome diſpatches to N 
Queen Elizabeth from her ambaſſador Throgmorton, dated 25th 


July 1567, he informs her that the enemies of Queen Mary de- 


ſigned to charge her with incontinency, with ſeveral perſons be- , 
* fides Bothwell, and with the murder of her huſband alſo; Of 
this laſt; ſays Throgmorton, they ſay, they have as apparent 7 | 
proof againſt her as may be, as well as by the teſtimony of her 
hand- writing, which they have recovered, as alſo by ſufficient 


witneſſes.“ Dr. Stuart conſiders this as overturning entirely 


he idea of the letters being diſcovexed on the 20th of June; as 


in the end of July they were only thinking of eſtabliſhing their 


* 


charge. In this, however, his reaſoning does not appear altoge- 


ther concluſive z for they might have been for a few weeks in 


_ poſſeſſion of the letters, without making the uſe of them that they 


intended. It is a ſtronger argument which he next adduces, Viz. 


that when Throgmorton was about to depart for England, they 
did not ſhew him the box and letters, though they were at that 


— 


time very much diſpoſed to blacken Mary's character. Throg- 5 


morton departed on the zoth of Auguſt this year; and our au- 


- thor ſuppoſes, that the letters were fabricated betwixt the zoth 
of Auguſt, and the 4th of December, when they were produced 
to the Earl of Murray's ſecret council. In the act of council 


publiſhed at this time, the conſpirators, ſays Dr. Stuart, diſ. 


cover the greateſt anxiety for their pardon and ſecurity, Now, if 
| the letters had been genuine, this anxiety would have been moſt 


unnatural; the notoriety of her guilt would have operated moſt com- 


_ pletely their juſtiſication and pardon. In this Act of "Council they | 


betray the utmoſt ſolicitude to eſtabliſh the criminality of the 
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- RESPECTING QuarN MARY; 


oa - EO "56 rhe letters had been real, her 5 PE — 1 
dove been eſtabliſhed from the moment of their diſeovery. The „ 
anxiety, therefore, for themſelves, and this attempt  againf 
the honour of dhe Queen at a juncture ſo particular, are more 
5 than ſuſpicious. . They appear to be obviouſly the ſuggeſtions of ; ! i" | 
their guilty fears; and the ſteps by. which they thought to accom-. e 4 | 
| pliſh their purpoſes are anew. evidence. againſt them, - and a freſh 5 — 
intimation of their guilt. It was with a view to the approaching. „„ 
donvention of the Eſtates, that this act of council had been formed ESSE 
and managed. It was a preparation for the parliament, i in which Ces 1 
8 the conſpiratars had ſecured the fulleſt ſway z and where they _ 0 
propoſed to effectuate their pardon and ſecurity, and to eſtabliſh 
oy letters as decifive vouchers againſt the Queen. F 
In the parliament which aſſembled on the 1 5th of the ES > ; 
15 808 the letters were ſuſtained as authentic, without either i in- 
ſpection or inquiry. They were not at this time produced to 
public view, nor was the Queen brought from her confinement 
to defend herſelf, or any advocate ſuffered to ſpeak for her. The 
difference of. form betwixt thoſe laid before the Privy Council, 1 
and thoſe deſcribed in Parliament, does not pals unnoticed by ow -- 
our author; and he remarks, that they had neither dates, direc _ : 
tion, nor ſeal. It is impoſſible to imagine. that they could have 
7 been. ſent to Bothwell as loole papers; or that Nicholas. Hubert, 
a perſon of the loweſt rank, and naturally indiſcreet, would have 1 
been the meſſenger. From the contents of the letters allo, it is „ 
evident, that they cannot be the performance ef the een. 
6 They. have, ſays our author, a vulgarity, an indelicacy, Il! -” 
a a coarſeneſs of manner and expreſſion, that do not apply to her; „ 8 
and while they are diſguſting t from their want of elegance, 5 
violate chronology. From a. compariſon of them with national 2 
. . records of undoubted faith, they appear to have been written up- ff. 
on days when the Queen was differently employed, and in places . . f 
where ſhe was not actually preſent. It i is not in one inſtance on- 
. that they exhibit this wild inconſiſtency ; ; the examples of 
it are frequent, and attended with peculiarities that are palpable. 
The objeQions, therefore, to their authenticity upon this head, 
ſeem. deciſive; and are not to. be contradicted, or even palliated, 
without a violence and Seren chat are altogether deſtructive 
of hiſtorical evidence,” 
Dr. Stuart next proceeds to how, that the criminality & the | 
| Queen does not receive any confirmation from hiſtory, It is faid, 
5 by her adverſaries, that ſhe was concerned i in the murder of Darn: | 
e Volame Il. | l e 30 . 
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STATE oF THE cox TROVERSY 


I, in abr to accompliſh the marralage with Bothwell, Her wad. My 5 


- riage with this nobleman was by no means voluntary. While 
i the was detained at Dunbar, thoſe who rebelled againſt her pro- 


feſſed to be the great friends of Bothwell, and inſtead of attempt- —- a 
Ing to reſeue the ſovereign from his hands, they gave him every = 
opportunity he could wiſh ; and even furniſhed him with a bond 
declaring his innocence of the murder, and recommending him to 


be her huſband in the moſt unequivocal terms. Had the Queen been 
conſenting to all this, there would have been no occaſion for ſo 
much force arid ſcandalous behaviour on the part of 'the nobility. 
With regard to Bothwell himſelf, he ſeems ta have'been entire- 


I void of every principle of decency or humanity. Dr. Stuart 


is of opinion, that ſhe never entertained any great affection for 
him previous to the marriage. Inſtead of being enamoured of him, 


the Doctor is of opinion, that he uſed the moſt abominable means 
to make her ſubſervient to his Purpoſes, Theſe were, as he ſup- _ 
poſes, intoxicating and amatorious potions. Mary herſelf, in her 


inftruQions to the Biſhop of Dumblane, her ambaſſador to France, 


after mentioning his declarations of love and importunities, ſays, 
© by theſe means, and many others he brought us to his intent.“ 


In the proclamation againſt Bothwell, it was faid, that the 
Queen was ſeduced by unleiſome ways, and the apology made by 
the faction of the Earl of Murray to Throgmorton TG TR 5 
ambaſſador, it is ſaid, that * the Queen was led captive, and by ” 
| fear, force, and other extraordinary and more unlawful means, 
compelled to become bed-fellow to another wife's huſband. T6 


Had the Queen been engaged in a criminal amour with Both- 


well before her huſband's death, what occaſion would there have 5 
been for all this fracas when ſhe was of herſelf n in. 


clined to yield to his inclinations?“ 
The Doctor agrees with Mr. Goodall and Mr. Tytler, chat 


the letters were written originally in the Scots language, and 
that no French originals ever exiſted. He finds fault with 


Goodall, however, on account of his exceſſive admiration of 
Mary, and his attempting to vindicate the character of the Earl 
of Bothwell; and he pays high compliments to Mr. T ytler, on 


account of the merit of his work, which he thinks is in many re- 
ſpects complete, and ſtands in need of no aſſiſtance from any 


quarter. He obſerves that the inſufficiency of the letters, is evi- 


dent from the extreme caution with which the conſpirators pro- 
"duced them to the world, even after all the pretended ſanctioon 15 
they could give them. After having got them authenticated by _ 
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35 N 98 KEE Eſtates, on the. I 5th. of December x 567, = Fe. 45 . : PE 
dieter privately to Elizabeth; and obtained from her a promiſe . 


ae they e nad Paid goons. hefere, ber ee 


8 prefer his accuſation. - For this purpoſe, he procured the box and : 


letters from Morton; giving, at the ſame time, a receipt tor” - 
tem with ſuch formality, that Dr. Stuart is of opinion, it, of 
itſelf, throws ſome ſuſpicion on the genuineneſs of the letters in 

queſtion . It was dated on the 16th of September 1 568, 1 


contains the firſt mention that appears iu hiſtory. of the diſcovery | 


of the letters, as in the actual poſſeſſion of Dalglieſh, upon the 


20th-of June 1567. It is true, he was alive on the ath of De- 
cember 1567; but it was neither proper at that time, nor on the 
15th of the ſame month, when the letters were authenticated by 
the Eſtates, to mention his name particularly; though, after his 
f execution, which took place in January 1568, there was then 
no longer any danger of his diſcovering any thing in contradic- 
tion to what they were pleaſed to report concerning the Queen, 


= e then they. alſo vga Proper to ee en name. 


Er This ; remarkable recelpy is 8 in the following terms: 
b | „ « Apud: Edinburgh, 216th September, Anno Dom. 1568. 
10 The which day, the noble and potent Prince James, Earl of Murray, 


Lord Abernethie, regent to our Sovereign Lord, his realm and lieges, 


granted and confeſſed him to have received from James, Earl of Morton, 
Lord of Dalkeith, Chancellor of Scotland, a filver box overgilt with gold, 
with all miſſive letters contracts, or obligations for marriage; ſonnets or 
love-letters, and all other letters contained therein, ſent and paſſed betwixt 
the Queen, our Sovereign Lord's mother, and James, ſometime” Lord Both- 
well. Which box, and haill pieces within the ſame, were taken and found 
with zmguhile George Dalglieſh, ſervant to the ſaid Earl Bothwell, upon 
the 20th day of June, the year of God 1567 years; and therefore the Lord 
Regent for himſelf, and. taking the burden upon him for the remaining 
noblemen and others, profeſling the guerre! and obedience of our ſaid So- 
vereign Lord, exoners, quitclaims, and diſcharges the ſaid Earl of Mor- 
toun of the box, and of all the ſaids miſſive-writings, contracts, obligations, 
| ſonnets, love-ballads, and other letters whatſoever, found and contained 

therein, the time of his reteipt and intromiſſion therewith ; teſtifying and 
- declaring, that he has truly and honeſtly obſerved and kept the ſaid box, 
and haill writs and pieces foreſaids within the ſame, without any altera- 
tion, augmentation, or diminution thereof, in any part or portion: And 
the ſaid Lord Regent, upon his honour, faithfully promiſes, that the ſaid 
haill letters and writings ſhall be always ready and forthcoming to the ſaid 
Earl of Morton, and remaining noblemen that entered into the guerre! of 
revenging the King our Sovereign Lord's father's murder; whenſoever they 
ſhall have to do therewith, for We the ground and the equity of 
their e to all whom it effeirs.“ 


301 1 | 


| 
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4 As however, fays our author, is not the ably 0 rf 
cgumſtance recorded in the receipt. In the act of P, ivy CS,, 

and! in the ordination of parliament in December 15 7, when he 
Earl of Murray and his affociates were infinitely 1528565 to eſta- 
blich the criminality of the Queen; the only votichers appealed' to 
of her Eilt were the letters; and at that time, doubtleſs, they nad 
prepared no other papers to Which they could allude. But, in 
the Earl of Murray's receipt in September 1 568, there is men- 


tion made of other votichers beſides the letters. He acknow- 


ledges that he received from the Earl of Morton, contraQs pt 


wen and ſonnets, or love-verſes. Theſe remarkable pa- 


pers, though ſaid to have been found upon the 20th day of June 


1567, appeared not until September 1 568; and this difficulty * 
yet to be ſolved by thoſe who believe them to be genuine. The 


general arguments which affect the authenticity of the letters ap- 
ply to them in full force; and circumſtances peculiar to them- 
ſelves, evince, at the ſame time, their fabrication. They are 
not to be accounted for or explained on the fu zpoſitto 
genuineneſs of the letters. But upon the hyp 
gery of the letters, their uſe, and the ra of their invention, 

may be pointed out with an obvious clearneſs. When the Earl 
of Murray had agreed to accuſe the Queen of Scots, his anxiety 
about his proofs were redoubled. His apprehenfions were excel. 
five and alarming. The private communication of the letters to 
Elizabeth, in June 1568, produced a wiſh that he could fortify. 


theſe vouchers; for the letters only were at this time exhibited 


to the Engliſh ed. The notion that the love of Mary to 
Bothwell was inordinate, required to be ſupported. It was a 
Fundamental principle with the conſpirators, and they had no facts 
by which it could be fixed and illuſtrated. Between the months, 
therefore, of June and September 1568, between the dates of 
the communication of the letters to Elizabeth, and of the re- 
ceipt of the box from the Earl of Morton, the Lon and ſon- 


nets were invented; and that they might anſwer the i intention, 


they were made to expreſs and imply, in a ſtrong degree, the 
affection of Mary to Bothwell. The forgery was now finiſhed; 
and the papers, while they mutually evince the weakneſs and 
impropriety of one another, all concur to eſtabliſh the certain 
and uniform criminality of the enemies of the Queen.. 55 
As to the caſket or box, in which the papers were depoſit- 
ed,-it 1 is faid to have contained them from the 2oth day of June 


2 $67, when Ut is urged that they were firft diſcovered. Yet, of 
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I, Anden df the act of 
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- 1 FOR CEE pate Bon with- the letters 510 N ders l Is 10 TE 
Council, or the-ordination of the Paärli : 
. Where tlie letters are deſcribed; nor at the time when they _ 

3 were privately communicated to Queen Elizabeth.” The 26th day 
er 1 568, is the date of the firſt mention of the box, as c- 
tainitig vouchers againſt the Queen. The box had belonged to Ma- 
ry, who received it from her huſband Francis IT. The initial letter 
of his name, with a crown over it, appeared upon many places of 
the box. It is rather againſt the conſpirators that they ſhould 
have employed a box of the Queen's to contain papers ſhe had 
ſent to Bothwell. It is not very probable that ſhe wqauld have 

given to that nobleman a box which ſhe had received from Fran- 
eis. The box might with greater probability have been made to 
contain letters from Bothwell to Mary; and if that unförtunate 
and flagitious mam had been killed at the Orkney Iſles by Sir 


William Murray and Kirkcaldy of Grange, it is very poſſible, 


that the forgery of the conſpirators to defame the Queen would 
have aſſumed this form. The Queen had been accuſtomed to 


keep her jewels in this box, but when the conſpirators ſized up- 
on her jewels, it was appropriated by them; and they conceived 


that it ; would ge a Fee to tHe mg to TON es in 


. 
N next Jai of he dittinction of the wr and its contems, 


was upon the 1oth day of October 1568. In the true ſpirit of 


the forgery, and, with the moſt guilty anxieties, the Earl of 
Murray communicated them by his agents to the Engliſh Com- 
miſſioners at York, in a clandeſtine manner, not in their public 


capacity. His ſcheme was to avoid the neceſſity of a judicial or 


exact examination of them; and, to give them the ftamp of au- 


 thenticity, and of finiſhed and deciſive evidences againſt the 
Queen of Scots, by his own oath, and the oaths of his aſſociates. | 
His intrigues with Norfolk are ftill farther illuſtrative: of the na- 


ture of his ſenſibilities and conſciouſneſs. The diſappointment of 


Elizabeth, occafioned by his caution, guilt, and timidities, pro- 
Aduced the removal of the conferences from Vork to Weſtminſter. 
Fer reſentments againſt Mary, the fatisfaQtioithe afforded to his 
ſcruples, and her promiſes of protection, brought him finally to 

| the points ſhe had in view. His public accuſation of the Queen 


of Scots was delivered; and at length it was ſucceeded 17 80 his 


public exhibition of the box and its contents. | 
When the Engliſh Commiſſioners received from the Earl of 5 
Murray the contents of the caſket, they read the letters and the 
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- STATE oF THE CONTROVERSY | 


1 1 6 ny comparing them with wndenhted and = 5 . 1 5 
from the Queen, found the hand- writing to be ficailar ; ; but. there 2 
were many perſons beſides Maitland of Lethington, already man. 

| tioned, who could counterfeit the Queen's hand; particularly a 


young woman named Mary Beaton, one of the maids of honour 


to the Queen, whoſe hand- writing could with difficulty be diſ- 
| tinguiſhed from hers ; ; and it has been ſuppoſed that this perſon 1 
had been allured to lend her aſſiſtance to the Earl of Murray and 


his faction. The examination of the letters by the Engliſh Com- 


miſſioners was a mere farce. No ſcrutiny was made, and no care 


to attain. the truth was exerted 5 As. has already been fully e ex- 


plained, _ 


6 Murray Fring e as «ts 1 the W TER ih 


the copies, took the former into his keeping; and the latter were 


detained by the Commiſſioners. At their next meeting, the 


Commiſſioners peruſed tranſlations of the letters ang ſonnets, and 


examined the other writings produced by the Earl of Murray. 
The Earl of Morton then unfolded the manner in which the box 


with the letters, ſonnets, and contracts, was diſcovered. It was 
then requeſted by Murray, that Thomas Nelſon, and "Thomas 


Crawford ſhould be examined. The former had been a ſervant 


to the King, and communicated ſome particulars concerning the 
murder; but though he related that event in ſuch a way as to 


inſinuate a ſuſpicion againſt the, Queen, there yet appeared in his 
evidence, no direct accuſation againſt her. From the examina- 
tion of the latter it may be gathered, that ſome incidents founded 
upon the letters were real; and as the conſpirators were well 
acquainted with all the „ of the Queen, it muſt have 
been ſtrange, indeed, if they could not have communicated an 
air of authenticity to their forgery, by the introduction of ſome 
particulars which could be atteſted. No information, however, 
was given by him, which was of power enough to criminate the 


Queen. By theſe depoſitions, which are frivolous in a great de- 


gree, and by the declaration of the diſcovery of the box made by 
the Earl of Morton, the moſt unprincipled man of a moſt un- 
principled age, it was thought that the authority of. the letters 
would receive a confirmation and ſupport.” . 

Our author likewiſe takes notice of the r of not cal- 


ling in the evidence of Nicholas Hubert, and adheres to the oph- : 


nion of his exculpating the Queen with his dying breath. He 
obſeryes, that according to Mr. Goodall, the ſonnets were writ- 


ren originally in the Scottiſh language; but he takes notice of 


* RESPECTING „ Gr! MARY, 


"wb opinion of Lord Halles, that. they are a e Na the 5 5 
French. The ſonnets, ſays he, convey the idea that Mary was | 


influenced with the love of Bothwell to a degree of frantic and 


paſſionate ardour.”, This idea, which receives no aid from hiſto- : 

rical memorials, 5 exactly with the practices of the 

© conſpirators. From internal evidence, it is obvious, that the ſon- 

nets are fo fabricated as to have been written by Mary in the in- 

terval between the 24th of April 1567, when ſhe was forcibly. 

_ conveyed to Dunbar by Bothwell, and the 15th day of May fol. 

lowing, when ſhe married him. In this period, however, it is 

certain, that ſhe muſt have been under the agitation of ſo many 
paſſions and cares, that ſhe could not have found leiſure or 


inclination for the amuſements of poetry. By a compariſon, too, 


of the ſonnets with the inſtructions of Mary to the Biſhop of 
g Dumblane, whom ſhe ſent ambaſſador to France to apologize for 


her marriage with Bothwell, it appears that the author of the 
former had minutely attended to the latter. Now, the inftruc- 
tions to the Biſhop of Dumblane were not drawn up till ſome 
time after the 15th day of May, when the Queen was married; 
and the ſonnets, if real, muſt have been compoſed before the marri- 
age. The forger of the ſonnets having afhiſted his invention by 


_ a peruſal of the inſtructjons, opened thus a ſource of detection 
8 againſt himſelf; and its power and meaning are ſufficiently expli- 


cit. Buchanan obſerves, that the ſonnets are not inelegant, 


This commendation, feeble as it is, ſeems remarkable from a per- | 


ſon of his ſatirical diſpoſition,” and of his principles. But, as he 


is more than ſuſpected of a concern in the forgeries againft ; Ws 


Queen, this negative praiſe may be accounted for. He did not 
wiſh to difcredit altogether, even in point of literary ability, a 


fabrication in which his pen had been too buſy ; and indeed the 
ſonnets, though they appear to have been made and framed for 
an end, are by no means ſo deſpicable as they are often repreſent- 


eld to be. The author, whoever he was, had the diſadvantage 


olf being in fetters, and under conftraint ; and it is probable, that 
he had to ſtruggle with the embarraſſments of impoſling in a fo- 


reign tongue. But whatever may be the merit of the ſonnets as. 


2 compoſition, they cannot without great violence be imputed to 
the pencil of Mary. Brantome and Ronſard, who were well 


1 acquainted with her poetical writings, had no difficulty in pro- 


nouncing that they could not poſſibly have proceeded from her. 
Upon this topic, too, there is a ſtandard from which a judgment 


gon be: ned. The clegy FOE by Mary upon the on 
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, e delicscy, an elegance, a character i in it, which give it 
he greateſt charm; and the ſonnets to Bothwell : are in a ATR * 


. ha 3p 1 to us; 1 it Rs fully TY 
of Brantome and Konſard. ' There is 2 


5 and manner altogether oppoſite. _ 


8 2 were two contracts or $5" % Sy 3 were Fs 1 en 


That ſuppoſed. to be written by Mary has been critically, 5 
_— aud very able judges have compared it with the hand. 
writing of the Queen ; and found it to bear no accurate relemb-, . 


1 251 neither was her {ubſeription done in the uſual manner. 


It was a promile of marriage to Bothwell, The other, ſuppoſed 
to. be written by Huntly, is alſo an engagement to marry, Both- 


well. In this obligation, ſhe is made to preſs herſelf upon Both- 8 
well, and to iofiſt humbly and. reverently that he would inſiſt on 5 


the divorce of his wife, the Lady. Jane, Gordon. This made-of 


- proceeding, muſt have been unnatural in the. Queen, even if ſhe 
dad actually been in love with Bothwell, and can only correſpond 


with that inordinate and extravagant vehemency of affection i im 
puted to her by the conſpirators. It is obſervable, too, that the 
conſpirators thought not of calling the Earl of Huntly before the 
Commillioners to atteſt the authenticity of | this paper; and. in 


fact, as early as the 12th day of September, when the trial of the 5 


Queen v was in agitation, this nobleman had put his name to a 
public deed, which afferted her. innocence in the marriage with 


Rothwell, and which affirmed the guilt of Murray and bis con- f 


ſederates He was alſo ſoon to join with the Earl of Argyle i in 
' direct charge againſt the Earl of Murray and his faction, of a 
concern in the murder of the King. The general argument a- 


Kainſt the authenticity of the letters holds equally and the ſon- 


nets and contraQts. hy | ; 
But however plain it may appear, or howexer Sh at. it 3 5 55 


| even then have been, that theſe writings were all forged, the 
| conſpirators behaved with the greateſt effrontery ; producing. 


them in the moſt confident manner, as if they had been actual 
witneſſes to the writing of them. Murray and his aſſociates had 
formerly ſworn in the moſt ſolemn manner, to act with integrity 
and uprightneſs; and they affirmed before the Engliſh Commiſ- 
gonerg, upon their honours and conſciences, that the letters, fon- 


nets, and contracts, were poſitively the hand- writing of the Queen, 


excepting the contract written by Huntly, which, however, they 
underſtood, and perfectly knew to be ſubſcribed by her. Theſe. 
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oaths, which no nan could lawfully have taken, urlef he ha! 3 
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as good and authentic proofs by the Engliſh Commiſſioners. 


In the mean time; Queen Elizabeth, with the perfidy and diſ- | 


” ee which ſo ſtrongly marks her character, pretended to 
the Engliſh nobility that ſhe was thoroughly convinced of Mary's 
- guilt, while to Murray, Morton, and the reſt of the aſſociates, 
ſhe declared that they had produced nothing of any moment a- 


-gainſt her. Dr. Stuart indeed brings forth the tnoſt authentic proofs, | 


that, ſo far from having any intention to allow this unfortunate 


Princeſs to exculpate herſelf, or wiſhing to fave her honour, ſhe; _ 
from the beginning; intended never to allow her to depart out 


of England. From what has been already delivered, it muſt ap- 
pear evident, that the pretended proofs of Mary's guilt never ap- 
peared ſatisfactory to a fingle perſon, even at the time they were 
produced; nor could any thing beſides the induſtrious manner in 
which, the reports were propagated, and handed down from fa- 
ther to ſon, without any proof at all, have prevented the memory of 
theſe vile aſſociates from being long ago e in 8 man- 
ner in which it now ſo juſtly is. 

The ſilence of the two learned hiſtorians, Mr. Hume od De: 
een is a moſt convincing proof that they had nothing ta 
reply to the arguments uſed by Mr. Tytler. The former, indeed, 
did make a kind of reply, which, to gratify the reader's curiolity 
we ſhall here tranſcribe. © There is a perſon who has writ an 
Inquiry, Hiſtorical and Critical, into the Evidence againſt Mary 
Dueen of Scots ; and has attempted to refute the foregoing narra- 
tive. He quotes a ſingle paſſage of the narrative, in which Ma. 
ry is ſaid ſimply to refuſe anſwering ;. and then a fingle ;pallage 
from Goodall, in which ſhe boaſts that ſhe will anſwer ; and he 
very civilly, and almoſt directly, calls the author a liar, on ac- 
count of this pretended contradiction. That whole inquiry, from 


beginning to end, is compoſed of ſuch ſcandalous artifices ; and 


from this inſtance the reader may judge of the candour, fair deals 
ing, veracity, and good manners of the inquirer; There are, in- 
deed, three events in bur hiſtory, which may be regarded as 
touchſtones of party- men. An Engliſh Whig; who aſſerts the re- 
ality of the Popiſh plot ; an Iriſh Catholic, who denies the maſ- 


ſacre in 1461, and a Scots Jacobite, who maintains the innocence- 


of Queen Mary, muſt be conſidered as men beyond the reach of 
argument and reaſon, and muſt be left to their prejudices.” “ 
On this Billingſgate we may remark, that there arg other twa 
ſets af men, who are equally impregnable to $I viz. the 
| 8 
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ee e four faced blgot; who condemns'to eternal 1 1 
all who differ from him; and the conceited philoſophical deift,who be- 
lie ves in a God that has neither courage nor good manners." Mr. Tyt. 
ler, however, has given a more ſerious anſwer, and ſhews that he bas 
not quoted him at all unfairly, as Mr. Hume accuſes him 'of Hav- 


om done. On the contrary, he has quoted almoſt the whole of 


that hiſtoxian's narrative concerning Queen Mary's refuſal to an- 


ſwer, and likewiſe her requeſt to be preſent at the trial of . 


cauſe, and that, too, in the hiſtorian's own words. In his quota- 


tion he particularly mentions the grounfls upon which that author 
ſays Queen _— 8 Commiſſioners ned pa amt to an- 


erer 0 


In ſupport of this Melba: Mr. Tyriqudtes the' wins pi + 
ſage with which Mr. Hume finds fault; and, having vindicated 


"himſelf from the charges brought againſt him, proceeds next to 


conſider Mr. Hume's propoſition, from which he has Inferred, 
that Queen Mary abſolutely refuſed to anſwer Murray's accuſa- 


| tion, and recoiled from the inquiry. He allows that Mary, at 


firſt, ſenſible of Queen Elizabeth's groſs partiality, did refuſe 'to _ 


. anſwer; but afterwards ſhe thought better upon it, and offered 


not . to anſwer the charge conditionally, but actually gave in 
her anſwer. He combats, with great ſtrength of argument, Mr. 
Hume's poſition, that Mary could not be. admitted into Eliza- 
beth's preſence, and brings his reaſoning to the following con- 


cluſion; ( Let me ſuppoſe, fays be, that Queen Mary's requeſt, 


to be admitted to Queen Elizabeth's preſence,” had appeared un- 
reaſonable or improper, and was therefore refuſed; was that a 


good reaſon for refuſing her requeſt to fee the letters? If, after 


inſpeRing the evidence againſt her, Queen Mary had remained 
filent, and made no anſwer, the conſequence is plain, the letters 

muſt have been held as genuine, and ſhe ſtood convicted to Eli- 
zabeth, and the whole world, by her own letters. On the other 

Hand, I apprehend, that unleſs a good reaſon can be ſhown for refu- 
ſing Mary's requeſt to ſee the letters, that refuſal is equally deciſive 
of the queſtion in her favour. I call upon Mr. Hume, therefore, 
and defire him, with all his ingenuity, to give me a ſolid reaſon for 
Elizabeth's refuſing to allow Mary to ſee theſe letters. I will 


venture to ſay that only one reaſon, conſiſtent with common 


ſenſe, can be given, which is this, That Queen Elizabeth and 
the penetrating Cecil ſaw, or ſuſpected a forgery ; and, by the 
* See Hume's poſthumus works, where theſe e are denied to 
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evident they were reſolved to . guard 
cloſe the ſcetiſs, and prevent Qu 
; St of this forged 


bo Goodall againſt the letters which I am warranted to ſay, in the 
opinion of many of the N 0 
'F ſtrate the forgery.” . 


* 


Having mw 3 A . e of "4 e on both 5 
15 Gilda, uſed ty the moſt celebrated writers upon this controverſy, 
we ſhall cloſe our ſubjeR with a few remarks from Mr. Whitaker 
on the conduct of Queen! Elizabeth. That gentleman has taken 
the part of Mary with great warmth, and condemned the con 
duct of Elizabeth in the ſtrongeſt terms poſſible; ; nay, he even de- 
cClares himſelf aſhamed of her as an Engliſh Queen. It is obſerv- 
able, that though unchaſtity was one of the principal charges 
brought againſt Mary by her adverſaries, yet it is a charge which _ 
retorts upon Elizabeth with aggravated force, Mary might be 
_unchafte; but Elizabeth's unchaſtity was proclaimed to all the | 
following account of an act of parlia-  _ 
ment, which Mr. Whitaker mentions as a'diſgtace to the Engliſh | 
At thagreaty, ſays e, Which was hid in 1 5% be- 


world; as appears by the f 


8 


nation · 4 5 


beth, it was ß ecified, by the latter, that 


: the fer ſhould ſucceed to the throne in caſe of Elizabeth's 
demiſe without any oe! Mary altered the limitation thus, 
without /awf/ ue ;? and Elizabeth would agree onlyſto have 
it altered thus, oak Woe by a /awful buſband This re- 
markable fat, which was prior to the law, ſhews us, in union 
with it, the firmneſs and audacity with which Elizabeth purſued 


her purpoſes upon the ſucceſſion. She tried at firſt to make way 
for any iſſue. She then adhered. reſol 


e eee 8 
deviſed to elude a ſcrutiny and inſpection of theſe- letters, it is 8 Ns 
&againft a detection; and 8 1 

ren Mary from ever getting * I Wy 
5 evidence, they took a vary effectual way, by 1 
1855 Ciſmiſfing Murray and them together from the conferences. 10 8 
ſtidis let me Join the proof which hays lately been brought by 


ties Pot the "age, 1 80 1 demon- 3 F 


tely to any by a lawful. 


huſband; becauſe ſhe could cure the baſtardy by a marriage. 


And ſhe at laſt ſpoke out with more than her original explicitneſs; 
ſpoke out even to her parliament; and had her natural iſſue, by 
name, rendered capable of ſucceeding. her. Indeed, the exiſtence _ 
of ſuch a law as this, upon our ſatute-book, ig a full proof of the 
the o 5 equiouſneſs of the = 
7 el Rands + as a Reco: note not En. 


| effrontery of Elizabeth in vice, and 
nation 1 in ee, and abe aw 
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is of the ſame opinion. We cannot help, ſays he, nen 


| * unfecling Elizabeth. Her whole conduct with regard to the 


Ting th eq" "oP at the dess of: rock As. as 
(has been commonly ſuppoſe 
_ my had-cauleg to be beheaded; but from a Wn brie'of con- O = 
ſcience an account @ her cruel treatment af Mary. Mr: Per 


0 tlie opinion of Mr. Whitaker in this matter, That Eliza. 85 
beth had a more ſolid ground for melancholy and remorſe. N 3 
Hom the ſting of her own conſchence an the reflection of her in · 
human treatment of Queen Mary.“ To imagine that the maſcu- 
Aine ſpirit of Elizabeth would evaporate in a love ſick fit of whin- 
ing for an inſolent ſubject, who had braved. | ber authnity, and. ar- 
tempted an inſurrection in her very capital. is neicher credible, 
in che leaſi conſiſtent with the character and fortitude of the 5 


42 
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Queen of Scots was ſach as indeed to afford juſt cauſe for the 
moſt bitter remorſe in the laſt ſtage of her life, on the dreadful 
reflection of the long, deliberate, premeditated ſchemes, framed 
and proſecuted by her for the deſtruction of that princeſs. Now i in 
the decline of life, in her ſeventieth year, her popularity beginning 
10 fade, and the approach of bodily infirmities, all muſt have a- 
 wakened her to reflection, and to he bitter ſenſation of her 
erimes, and of her inhuman treatment of the Queen of ny. 
* Uhforcibiyh zuſt the awful gin els, (in a 
letter ſent to Tlizabl#th/ aft Mary's cop 
ed in her ear! Think me not ee uon „ bid- 
Ang. farewell to this world, and: eee better, 1 put you 


in mind, that you muſt alſo die, and muſt anſwer to the Tribu- i | ” 


nal of the moſt High for your conddlftt.? Happy for Mienen 
if e e e e and Ek in des moments, Bas 
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